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How we passed 
the bar exam. 


In a bar, a whisky maker puts his reputation on the line. 

And, if the number of people switching to us is any indication, 
it looks like Canadian Lord Calvert is marked for success. For 
some excellent reasons. 

For one, we've been making great whiskies for Canadians for 
years. For another, we blended the finest whiskies in Canada 
from our five distilleries. 

But mainly, we have what we think is the best taste of any 
Canadian you can buy. 

And that’s what counts in a bar exam. 
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Let the Literary Guild bring you two of the best—at the greatest savings anywhere. 


16. THE PETER PRINCIPLE 
Dr. Laurence J. Peter & Raymond 
Hall (Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


262. AIRPORT, Arthur Hailey 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 
345, THE MONEY GAME 
‘Adam Smith’ 
e(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


177, BETWEEN PARENT & TEENAGER 
Dr. Haim G. Ginott 


You may include either (or both) in your choice of 


ANY FOUR of these books ALL for $] 


(You merely agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year) 





388. THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT? 
1968, Theodore H. White 
(Publisher's edition, $10.00) 


409. AN UNFINISHED WOMAN 
Lillian Hellman 

(Publisher's edition, $7.50) 
107, TRESPASS, Fletcher Knebel 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


100, SEVENTEEN LOST STORIES 
W. Somerset Maugham 


(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


34, THE DEATH COMMITTEE 
Noah Gordon 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


367. Saul Bellow: THE ADVENTURES 
OF AUGIE MARCH, HENDERSON THE 
RAIN KING, HERZ0G. 3 volumes count 
as 1 choice. (Pub. editions, $17.75) 


139, THE COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.2 vols. count as 
1 choice. (Pub. editions, $9.95) 
154, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


2 vols, count as 1 choice 
81, ROBERT KENNEDY 

Jack Newfield 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 





378, THE GODFATHER, Mario Puzo 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


124, THE FRENCH CHEF COOKBOOK 
Julia Child (Pub, edition, $6.95) 


16. THE GREAT NOVELS OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY: The Sun Also Rises, 
A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, 3 volumes count 
as 1 choice, (Pub. eds,, $13.95) 


2. HAMMOND CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
aTuas 


(Publisher's edition, $9.95) 


37, THE SHADOWBOXER, Noel Behn 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


50. MILE HIGH, Richard Condon 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


78. THE PROMISE, Chaim Potok 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


54, WORLD OF ROD McKUEN 
Rod McKuen 

(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 
96. AMBASSADORS JOURNAL 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
(Publisher's edition, $10.00) 
197. THE TRIAL OF OR. SPOCK 
Jessica Mitford 

( her’s edition, $5.95) 
60. A LOVING WIFE 

Violet Weingarten 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


93, SEVEN MINUTES, Irving Wallace 
(Publisher's edition, $7.50) 





150. PORTNOY'S COMPLAINT 
Philip Roth 

(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 
274, MIDNIGHT COWBOY 


James Leo Herlihy 
(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


14, THE PILL, Dr. Robert W. Kistner 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


222. THE HONEYCOMB, Adela Rogers 
St. John (Publisher's edition, $8.95) 


56. THE HOUSE ON THE STRAND 
Daphne Du Maurier 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


153. THE STORY OF PAINTING 
H. W. Janson & Dora Jane Janson 
(Publisher's edition, $15.00) 


(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 
30. CHILDREN'S DOCTOR 
Lendon H. Smith, M, D. 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 
69, A POCKETFUL OF RYE 

A. J. Cronin 

(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


41. FAKE, Clifford Irving 
(Publisher’s edition, $7.95) 
327, FAREWELL TO FOOTBALL 
Jerry Kramer 

(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 

52. FAT CITY, Leonard Gardner 
(Publisher's edition, $5.30) 


401. ADA, Viadimir Nabokov 
(Publisher's edition, $8.95) 


A= BOOK is more than a best seller. It's a source of enjoy- 
ment, entertainment, learning. Month after month, the Literary 
Guild offers its members a choice of books so varied in appeal, so 
enduring in content—each becomes an important addition to a well- 
rounded personal library. The Peter Principle by Laurence J. Peter 
and Raymond Hull may just be the most talked about non-fiction 
book of this, or any other, year. Mario Puzo's novel, The Godfather. 
is a long, hard look at the world of the Mafia in America. 

Both are best sellers, Both deal with contemporary problems, but 
from different perspectives. And both are offered to Guild members 
at important savings: The Peter Principle at $2.95 instead of $4.95 
in publisher's edition. The Godfather at $3.95 instead of $6.95. 

Why not join the Literary Guild today, and include these excit- 
ing books, if you wish, in your choice of any four books or sets on 
this page. All for $1.00. As a Guild member, you'll always be offered 
the books that matter; books you want to read—at savings unmatched 
by any other source. 

Months before publication, new selections are described for 
you in the Literary Guild magazine. You receive the books you want 
as soon as they are published. You need accept only four books in 
the coming year, out of about 40 offered each month. And for every 
book you buy—beginning with the very first-you may choose a bo- 
nus book at a fraction of the already low Guild price. 

Save on the books you want to read! Save on the books you 
want to own! Send no money; just fill out coupon and mail it, today. 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 
Literary Guild of America, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 90-TZX , Garden City, N. Y. 11530 
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| Please accept my application for a trial membership in the Literary Guild 
| and send me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
| four boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four. 
If not delighted, | may return them in 10 days and this membership will be 
| canceled 

| | do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a year— 
and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
| alternates will be described to me in advance in “the Literary Guild maga- 
| zine,”” sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill 
| me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will average at least 
| 40% below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge is added for 
shipping and handling.) For each monthly selection (or alternate selection) 
| | accept, | may choose a bonus book, from the special catalog, at a fraction 
| of the already low Guild price—often for as little as $1. 
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Mr, 
Mrs 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address. 








City & State — Zip 


If under 18, 

have parent sign here 
Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from 
our Canadian office, Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 29 
THE BRASS ARE COMIN’ (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* 
Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass star 
in this musical special, which also fea- 
tures Petula Clark. Johnny Carson, Gene 
Kelly, Lorne Greene, James Stewart and 
Henry Fonda make cameo appearances. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
p.m.). Georgy Girl (1966) stars Lynn Red- 
grave, James Mason and Alan Bates in a 
comedy about a gawky, soft-hearted girl. 
The performances by Redgrave and Ma- 
son earned them Oscar nominations. 


Thursday, October 30 

NET PLAYHOUSE (NET, 8:30-10:30 p.m.). 
“Glory! Hallelujah!”, described by its au- 
thor, A. M. Barlow, as a Civil War “par- 
able play,” explores the nature of war 
and its effects on the human spirit. 

THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
Dear Heart (1965), with Glenn Ford, Ger- 
aldine Page and Angela Lansbury, is the 
story of misbegotten love between a post- 
mistress and a greeting-card salesman. 


Saturday, November 1 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). National “S00" Auto Race from 
Charlotte, N.C., and an international ski- 
jumping championship from _ Planica, 
Yugoslavia. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11:15 p.m.). Hamming it up as only this 
pack can do are Frank Sinatra, Dean Mar- 
tin, Sammy Davis Jr., Peter Lawford and 
Joey Bishop in Sergeants 3 (1962). 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Sammy Davis Jr. plays host 
to Mama Cass Elliott, Roosevelt Grier, Li- 
onel Hampton and Peter Lawford, 


Sunday, November 2 
WALT DISNEY’'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
coror (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). “Charlie, 
the Lonesome Cougar.” Part 1 of a two- 
part story showing how being tamed as a 
pet dulls a cougar’s instinct for survival, 


Monday, November 3 
NET JOURNAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). “The 
Conservative Mr. Buckley.” What William 
F, Buckley Jr. is all about, as seen through 
a series of his film statements on crime, 
the ghetto, capital punishment, patriotism, 
Communism and the arts. 


Tuesday, November 4 

NET SCIENCE SPECIAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). 
“The Heartmakers” explains the world’s 
only artificial-heart implantation in a hu- 
man being through separate interviews 
with Dr. Denton Cooley, who performed 
the operation, and Dr. Michael DeBakey, 
who headed the research team. 

FIRST TUESDAY (NBC, 9-11 p.m.). The so- 
called TV magazine features a portrait of 
former Alabama Governor George C, Wal- 
lace, a look at the contemplative life at 
Poor Clare Monastery in Omaha, Neb., 
and American rule in Okinawa. 

CBS NEWS HOUR (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). In 
cities with elections, results will be re- 
ported. Other cities will see “A Conver- 
sation with Dean Acheson—Part 2,” with 
CBS News Correspondent Eric Sevareid. 


* All times E.S.T. 
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THEATER 


On Broadway 


INDIANS. Playwright Arthur Kopit has 
taken up the cause of the American In- 
dian and has tried to mesh together seg- 
ments of a vaudeville-styled Buffalo Bill 
Wild West show with segments of Hoch- 
huth-Brechtian didactic polemicism. The 
idea is to spank the audience while mak- 
ing it laugh, but the whole thing refuses 
to cohere. Stacy Keach plays Buffalo Bill 
with relish, flamboyance and charm. 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE is a revival of 
the 1935 comedy, with a cast of superb 
character actors playing together like an 
ensemble company. Jack Gilford deftly 
fits his long, lugubrious countenance 
around the part of Erwin, ace composer 
of Mother's Day verses for a greeting- 
card company. Patsy, the horse player, is 
played by Sam Levene, and Dorothy Lou- 
don as Patsy's moll, does a solo in her un- 
derwear that would give any choreographer 
something to think about, 

A PATRIOT FOR ME. When John Osborne 
steps into the spotlight and throws a night- 
long temper tantrum, the dramatic re- 
sults are explosively and corrosively alive. 
But when he goes rummaging through his- 
tory for his theme, he is far less suc- 
cessful. This play is about Alfred Redl, a 
homosexual officer in the army of the de- 
caying Austro-Hungarian Empire who was 
blackmailed by the Russians into turning 
traitor. Unfortunately, Osborne's charac- 
ters are not immersed in history; they mere- 
ly wear it like a costume. 


Off Broadway 

A WHISTLE IN THE DARK has the raw, roil- 
ing energy of life observed with an ex- 
actitude that defies disbelief. The Carneys 
are a pride of Irish gutter lions, bred to 
the tooth and claw, who move into the 
home of the only brother who has tried 
to flee their world of lacerating animal in- 
stinct. The performances are all labors of 
skill and love, and Arvin Brown's deft di- 
rection is full of silent music, 

ADAPTATION—NEXT. Elaine May directs 
both her own play, Adaptation, and Ter- 
rence McNally’s Nex? in an evening of per- 
ceptive and richly comic one-acters. 

NO PLACE TO BE SOMEBODY. Playwright 
Charles Gordone, aided by a skillful cast, 
examines the fabric of black-white and 
black-black relationships with uninhibited 
fury—and unexpected humor. 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK is a mov- 
ing tribute to the late playwright Lor- 
raine Hansberry made up of selected read- 
ings and dramatizations from her writings. 

DAMES AT SEA is a delightful parody of 
the movie musicals of the 1930s, com- 
plete with all the frenetic dance routines 
and the naive young girl who taps her 
way to stardom, 


CINEMA 


THE BED SITTING ROOM. This is Director 
Richard Lester's second surrealistic attack 
on the homicidal excesses of the military; 
it makes his first aggressive stab against 
war (How I Won the War) look like a 
warm-up exercise. 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY. Jon Voight is a strut- 
ting phallus, good for nothin’ but lovin’; 
Dustin Hoffman is a septic. crippled thief. 
Together, they create one of the most mov- 
ing and poignant performances in the his- 





tory of American film. Though Director 
John Schlesinger has decorated the story 
with stylistic tics, the film stands as a moy- 
ing study of the lonely and the loveless. 

MEDIUM COOL. Writer-Director Haskell 
Wexler takes a fictitious plot, places it 
against an authentic backdrop (the Chi- 
cago convention), and explodes a film 
that is both social and cinematic 
dynamite. 

THE WILD BUNCH. “Killing is no fun. | 
was trying to show what the hell it’s 
like to get shot,” says Director Sam Peck- 
inpah about this film, which follows a rag- 
tag bunch of bandits as they scrounge 
through the Southwest. While traveling 
with the bunch, Peckinpah provides long 
looks at scenes of uncontrolled frenzy 
in which the sense of chaotic violence is 
overwhelming. 

STAIRCASE. Among other things, Richard 
Burton and Rex Harrison are known for 
their heterosexuality, Here they show their 
acting talent by portraying a pair of mid- 
dle-aged homosexuals, and they do it most 
convincingly. 

ALICE’S RESTAURANT. This is a film about 
young people that is, as they say, very 
much together. Taking Arlo Guthrie's hit 
song of a couple of years ago, Director Ar- 
thur Penn has fashioned a sad, funny, trag- 
ic, beautiful picture of a way of life. 

THE GYPSY MOTHS. Director John Frank- 
enheimer once more brings courage to 
the fore in this tale of three stunt para- 
chutists bound together by danger. The 
story bogs down somewhat in heavyhanded 
philosophy, but Frankenheimer manages 
to pull the rip cord in time with a bril- 
liant skydiving sequence. 

TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN. Woody Allen 
makes his debut as a film director. He 
also co-authored this zany crime flick, 
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and plays the starring role of a crook. 
What's more, he makes it all work. 

EASY RIDER. A major movie on an old 
theme—youth searching for where it’s at. 
The props are familiar—drugs and mo- 
torcycles—but Director Dennis Hopper 
(who also co-stars with Peter Fonda) puts 
starch in what has become worn mate- 
rial. Though self-pity gets more footage 
than it deserves, a brilliant performance 
by Newcomer Jack Nicholson, plus the 
use of hard-core Americans playing them- 
selves, makes the youths’ odyssey Homeric 
indeed. 

TRUE GRIT. It's the Duke at his best. In 
what could have been just another west- 
ern, John Wayne shows true grit in this 
cornball shoot-em-up. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


AMBASSADOR’S JOURNAL, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. Kept during the author's 
two years as Ambassador to India, this 
diary is rare both for first-rate prose and 
succinct, irreverent opinion (“The more un- 
derdeveloped the country, the more ov- 
erdeveloped the women”). 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, by Antonia Fra- 
ser. A rich, billowing biography of a pret- 
ty queen who, by casting herself as a 
religious martyr, has upstaged her mortal 
enemy, Queen Elizabeth I, in the imag- 
ination of posterity. 

MY LIFE WITH MARTIN LUTHER KING JR,, 
by Coretta Scott King. Intimate touches 
and a personal context lend new dimen- 
sion and drama to the life of her doomed 
and dedicated husband. 


Awell-built Swede 
for every need. 


And they’re all named SAAB. 


Left, is the SAAB 95 station 


wagon. Though nice and compact, it lets 
you haul half-a-ton of people or cargo. 


Next is the SAAB 96, the 
sedan that shames 
larger Detroit cars A 
for comfort, yet is 
right at home rallying 
with the sporty crowd. 


Recognize the third one? It’s the SAAB 
Sonett, the playmate of the year. Great on the 
pickup (zero to 50 in 9.1 seconds). 

Far right is the latest addition to the SAAB 
line, the sleek new SAAB 99, the car for those who 
want something racier and roomier. 

Oh, yes. That fast-looking job next to the 
SAAB 99 is the SAAB 35, one of today’s most 


Leasing And Overseas Delivery Plans Available 
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THEM, by Joyce Carol Oates. A family’s 
battle to escape the economic and spir- 
itual depression of urban American life is 
the theme of this novel by the author of 
A Garden of Earthly Delights and Ex- 
pensive People. 

CUSTER DIED FOR YOUR SINS, by Vine De- 
loria. A savagely funny and perceptive 
book by a young member of the Standing 
Rock Sioux tribe examines the modern 
plight of red men beset by white plun- 
derers and progressives alike. 

DR. BOWDLER’S LEGACY: A HISTORY OF EX- 
PURGATED BOOKS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
by Noel Perrin. Examining the literary 
atrocities of squeamish expurgators, the au- 
thor has created a brilliant littl work of 
cultural history full of wit and learning. 

THE WATERFALL, by Margaret Drabble. 
The author's finest novel is a superb au- 
dit of the profits and losses of love for a 
woman threatening to destroy herself 

THE EGG OF THE GLAK AND OTHER STO- 
RIES, by Harvey Jacobs. Bizarre urban 
fairy tales delivered with the kick and 
rhythm of a nightclub comedian. 

JESUS REDISCOVERED, by Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. The 66-year-old British cultural 
curmudgeon writes tellingly of the ways, 
means and meditations that led to his con- 
version to Christianity. 

FAT City, by Leonard Gardner. A bril- 
liant exception to the general rule that box- 
ing fiction seldom graduates beyond the 
level of caricature. 

THE COST OF LIVING LIKE THIS, by James 
Kennaway. An intense and coldly realistic 
novel about a man’s coming to terms 
with two women who love him and the can- 
cer that is pinching off his life. 












advanced jets. 


THE FRENCH: PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE, by 
Sanche de Gramont. Only the cuisine 
comes off unscathed in this analysis vin- 
aigrette of the French national character. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS, by Graham Greene. 
The novelist repeatedly drives home the 
same obsessive point: “Human nature is 
not black and white but black and grey.” 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Godfather, Puzo (1 last week) 
2. The Love Machine, Susann (2) 
3. The House on the Strand, du Maurier 
4. Naked Came the Stranger, Ashe (6) 
5. The Promise, Potok (5) 
6. The Andromedae Strain, Crichton (4) 
7. Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (3) 
8. The Seven Minutes, Wallace 
9. The Pretenders, Davis (7) 
10. In This House of Brede, Godden (8) 


NONFICTION 


1. The Peter Principle, 
Peter and Hull (2) 
2. My Life with Jacqueline Kennedy, 
Gallagher (1) 
3. Prime Time, Kendrick (7) 
4. The Kingdom and the Power, 
alese (3) 
5. The Selling of the President 1968, 
McGinnis 
6. The Making of the President 1968, 
White (5) 
7. My Life and Prophecies, Dixon and 
Noorbergen (4) 
8. The Honeycomb, St. Johns (6) 
9. Between Parent and Teenager, 
Ginott (8) 
10. The American Heritage Dictionary (10) 


What we learned building her went into build- 


ing our cars. Like aerodynamic design for less air 


SAAB car. 


drag. Dual diagonal braking systems. Built-in roll 
bars. And a lot more. 

The result: maximum performance, com- 
fort and safety in every 


The well-built Swede 


The only car in the world made by a manufacturer of advanced jet aircraft 
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LETTERS 





Who Knows? 


Sir: So now housewives know it, Wall 
Street lawyers know it, college presidents 
and students know it, politicians and gen- 
erals know it, Congressmen and _ business- 
men know it, I even think President Nixon 
knows it: America wants peace [Oct. 17]! 

ANNE WEISS 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 1 opened Time and saw the young 
battle-weary trooper, and I wept openly. 
Why must this young man be in such a po- 
sition? He did not ask for Viet Nam. 
Why must some be called upon for such 
a sacrifice? Do we care enough? Some of 
these fine men are not even old enough 
to vote, yet they are asked to give their 
lives for a war that seems endless. God 
help us to care, and most of all, to end 
this senseless mess in Viet Nam, 
EvetyNn B. MARTIN 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: 1 would like to say thank you to all 
those “brave” Americans who participated 
in the War Moratorium. Thank you for 
showing us, the men you have sent over 
here, that we have your support. The 
next thing you could do is take our weap- 
ons away. That will undoubtedly stop the 
war. Then you can have another Mora- 
torium, one that will really mourn the 
dead Americans. I hope you realize how 
many men you have killed because you 
took their will to fight away. 

Epwarb J, Soares Jr. 

Lieutenant, U.S.A. 

A.P.O., San Francisco 


Sir: The nationwide Moratorium has 
come and gone, with its excellent: em- 
phasis on peace. But one wonders why so 
many people only protested the U.S. in- 
volvement yet said not a whisper about Ha- 
noi's atrocities past or present. Maybe, in 
order to balance the books a bit, there 
ought to be a second Moratorium Day 
showing support for this nation’s attempts 
to secure an honorable and just peace. 
Joseru H. PickERING Jr. 

Nahant, Mass. 


Sir: You have charged that President Nix- 
on’s statement with regard to the Oct. 
15 Moratorium, “Under no circumstances 
will I be affected whatever by it,” was “a se- 
rious mistake.” This is only true if you 
warp the intention of a statement ob- 
viously made to discourage the Communist 
leadership in Hanoi. It is indeed ironic 
that this statement, made to reassure and 
encourage both our American forces and 
our South Vietnamese allies dying abroad, 
should discredit him so with those pro- 
testing from the safety of their homes. 
FREDERICK C. SMITH, °73 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Sir: Which battlefield will historians re- 
gard as the true scene of this “first Amer- 
ican military defeat"—Viet Nam or the 
college campus? 

LaBet SHARFMAN 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Sir: 1 worked in Viet Nam for almost 
two years. I had many good friends, Viet- 
namese and Americans, die there. I be- 
lieve I can honestly say that I hate the 
war and wish it could stop now! But this 
Moratorium bit makes me sick. It makes 
me want to stand and yell ... but 
what? How can anyone yell for a war 
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that is so terrible? I was going to say ter- 
rible and senseless, but it isn’t senseless. 
Let’s publicly admit it. We have con- 
tained China. Had we not gone into Viet 
Nam I am certain that China would now 
have full power of some type over all of 
Southeast Asia and would right now be 
looking toward South America as_ her 
next sphere of influence. 

To walk out now—the mad slaughter 
of South Vietnamese civilians that would 
certainly take place, aside—is to simply 
allow, no, invite China and the U.S.S.R. 
to start anew the policy we have thwart- 
ed for the past five or ten years. I cannot 
understand youth's refusal to read the 
facts. 

Currently the Paris talks are stalemated, 
for why would anyone negotiate what he 
expects to win by default? 

Jack Down 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: It seems to me that the great trag- 
edy of the Viet Nam Moratorium is that 
people do not realize that peace is too pre- 
cious to be bought. A gentleman with a 
silk hat and umbrella learned this 31 
years ago. 

I remember quite vividly seeing him in 
the newsreels step off a plane and pro- 
claim that he had bought “peace in our 
time.” The price he paid was Czecho- 
slovakia. Needless to say, he did not buy 
peace. He merely rented it for one year, 
paying a rather exorbitant price, 

Trying to buy peace from a totalitarian 
regime is analogous to dealing with an ex- 
tortionist. By offering South Viet Nam, 
we may have peace for a short time, but 
we will soon find ourselves faced with the 
same problem again, only this time the 
price will be even greater. 

Seymour GoLp 
Wantagh, N.Y. 


Hail Fellows, Well Mets 


Sir: God bless 'em—the Mets did it!!! 
And not by luck but by loyalty, courage, 
cooperation, magnificent teamwork, and 
the guidance, understanding and good old 
know-how of the most lovable and in- 
telligent manager in baseball. My husband 
and I didn’t miss a game (via overseas radio- 
direct). If Gil Hodges isn’t Manager of 
the Year I quit!!! 
(Mrs.) BONNIE BLY 

Bangkok 


Sir: Could you please tell me why ev- 
eryone is explaining this week's stock mar- 
ket rise as the result of peace hopes, the 
possible end of inflation, etc., when it is 
so obvious that the real reason for the 
rise is those amazing Mets. 
PAUL VIDAL 

Fall River, Mass. 


Sir: The New York Mets have accom- 
plished a task that neither mayoralty, gu- 
bernatorial nor presidential candidates 
have been able to achieve. They have 
been the first in many years to unify not 
only attitudes but racial gaps. They have 
made optimists of us all. 
Marvin HOFBERG 

Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Hardly Normal 


Sir: Your recent Essay “Charisma” [Oct. 
17] was splendid and timely, but I must 
take issue with your characterization of 
Clement Atlee’s postwar government in 
Britain as “dull, bureaucratic but quin- 





tessentially normal.” The Atlee regime in- 
augurated six years of the most far-reach- 
ing social reconstruction in British his- 
tory. It established the vast welfare state 
at home and presided over the dissolution 
of the British Empire abroad. The Atlee re- 
gime may have been dull and bureaucratic, 
but it most assuredly was not “quin- 
tessentially normal.” 
ALBERT J. MENENDEZ 

Jacksonville 


Sir: In your Essay, how could you over- ~ 
look one of the most inspirational leaders 
of the past year? To the people of Czecho- 
slovakia Alexander Dubéek represented 
hope, and during a year’s stay in that coun- 
try we saw the hope fade as his official in- 
fluence was replaced. But months after 
Husak took over leadership, one could 
still buy pins and pictures of Dubéek at sou- 
venir stands in Praha. Hope may be gone 
but not the memories. 

PHYLLIS JONES 
San Diego 


Sir: You state that we are without lead- 
ership as we are now bereft of the tow- 
ering presence of John F. Kennedy and 
instead have that bland Richard Nixon 
thrust upon us. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of having 
that lithe kid who couldn’t think his way 
out of a paper bag held up as a leader. Pres- 
ident Nixon is now busy cleaning up the 
war left by the Democrats, as President Ei- 
senhower, carly in his first term, was 
busy cleaning up a war left by the 
Democrats. 

NaTALie GREER 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Fueling the Argument 


Sir: Re “Air Pollution—Toward a Clean- 
er Car” [Oct. 17]: natural gas is certainly 
a clean-burning fuel. However, for au- 
tomotive use it must be stored as a cryo- 
genic (super-cold) liquid in a large, well- 
insulated tank. Unfortunately, if you do 
not drive a large number of miles in a rel- 
atively short time, the liquefied natural 
gas boils off. If your car sits in the drive- 
way for a few weeks while you're on va- 
cation, you may return to find your fuel 
has evaporated. Not only is this both- 
ersome and expensive, but I suspect this 
evaporated hydrocarbon fuel may pollute 
the atmosphere with unburned hydrocar- 
bons similar to those from evaporating 


gasoline. 
H. E. Serr 
Arlington, Va. 


Equality in All Things 


Sir: Why are we lesbians always given sec- 
ond billing? We do not even rate equality 
with the male homosexual when it comes 
to discrimination [Oct. 24]. 

Many of us, lesbians and homosexuals 
alike, cannot help being vastly amused by 
the phrase, “the prevalent sense of hope- 
lessness and inevitability.” For we know 
the people who suffer from this syndrome: 
the frustrated psychiatrists and psycho- 
therapists who so valiantly attempt to 
“cure” those of us who are young enough 
and hurt enough by society’s prejudice to 
seek out their well-meant help. 

And may I add that I hope that strin- 
gent laws against heterosexuals who “com- 
mit forcible rape, seduce children or com- 
mit sex acts in public” will remain on the 
books? 

Rita LaPorte 
National President 
Daughters of Bilitis, Inc. 
San Francisco 
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The weekend is a 
special time. A time 
for catching up, slow- 
Taleme(e)Vamme(-ittlaremyyital 
family and friends. 

So it’s the natural time 
io) mi c=t-(o1a}lare mele ame) 
Jo)an(=10)a(=m ©)’m me)ale) 
Distance. The inex- 
pensive time, too. 


Phone rates are low 
all weekend long. You 
can Call all the way 
across the country for 
as little as a dollar 
plus tax. Saturday as 
well as Sunday. 


Why not call early this 
weekend—before the 
Sunday evening ‘rush 
hours”? 


What are you doing 9: 
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Saturday morning? 





Ladies and 
the Preside 





nt 


gentlemen, 
of 


stereo. 


The Fisher 


The Fisher President stereo console is 
unquestionably the most advanced and most 
elaborate radio-phonograph available today. 

Its power output is 400 watts. Its two 
huge speaker systems incorporate a total 
of eight loudspeakers, including a pair of 
15-inch woofers. The AM and FM stereo 
reception facilities are Fisher's finest, with 
exclusive push-button electronic tuning with 
out moving parts, as well as remote control 
The professional-quality automatic turntable 


has a high-compliance magnetic cartridge 
with diamond stylus. Two stereo tape 
recorders are provided, one for reel-to-reel 
operation and one for cassettes, plus 
a pair of recording microphones. 

The superb hand-crafted Mediterranean 
cabinet indistressed pecan includes storage 


space for records and cassettes. Price, $2495. 


For the complete story, including a 56- 
page full-color brochure, write Fisher Radio, 
11-43 45th Road, Long Island City,N.Y.11101. 
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Ignorance | and II 


Sir: Alcoholics and other present-day 
villains account for a small percentage 
of any given area. How is it that 18-year- 
old Stephen D. Pogue [Oct. 17] came 
in contact only with those who “forced” 
their repulsive culture down his throat? 

Considering that the age of 18 is close- 
ly aligned with omnipotence, it’s difficult 
to understand how any such forced feed- 
ing could come about. Nor is it possible 
to understand how any mentally alert per- 
son can believe that the substitution of 
one intoxicant for another is cause for 
respect 

Can anyone honestly seek respect for a 
new culture that replaces hypocrisy with 
cop-out, infidelity with phallic worship, un- 
involvement with license, apathy with con- 
scientious destructive dissent, permissive- 
ness with rebellion, physical violence with 
emotional violence, money with adulter- 
ated beggary, a dead God with astrology, 
an empty home with a teeming commune, 
jealousy with conformism, decadent old 
ideology with decadent new ideology, and 
Ignorance I with Ignorance II? 

Perhaps the only hope is in future chil- 
dren who, by the grace of God if not 
their elders, will mature enough to reject 
both evils. 

A. J. VENGLARCIK 
Struthers, Ohio 


Haunting Lines 


Sir: Your “Black Lamps: White Mirrors” 
[Oct. 3] is the most eloquently beautiful ar- 
ticle to appear in TIME since I first start- 
ed taking your magazine 30 years ago. I 
am reminded of two haunting lines from 
a poem by Countee Cullen: 

Yet dol marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a poet black, and bid him 

sing 
(Mrs.) Ecsite H, BOYLE 

A.P.O. San Francisco 


Bon Appétit 


Sir: Re the story “Tale of a Snail” [Oct. 
17}, I have one question: Are they ed- 
ible? If so, they should warm the cockles 
of any and all gourmet hearts. 

HENRIETTE ROUGRAFE 


Sewickley, Pa. 


> Edible ves; heartwarming no, After boil- 
ing for 1% hours, they remain tough and 
rubbery, smell like burnt chicken feathers, 
and taste like rich, black humus. Another 
45 minutes in the pot does little to im- 
prove the dish. 
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We don’t have 
to make our 
own aging barrels. 


But Grand-Dad 


demands it. 


Great Bourbon isn’t born—it’s made. 
Made right in the aging barrel. And 
that takes years. 

That's why we use only the heart of 
the most expensive white oak timber, 
where the growth rings are uniform 
and tight. And hand-cooper the barrels 
so each stave is strong and true. 

Even charring the barrels is tricky. 
Not enough, and the whiskey gets 
stunted in the aging. Over-charring 
makes it harsh. We have to come 
within 1/32” to get our special flavor, 
body and bouquet. If you think we're 
fussy about a little barrel, you ought Ra 
to see the rest of the way we make 
our Bourbon. Being Head of 
the Bourbon Family, 
we wouldn't have 
it any other 
way. 
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Introducing Zenith 


CHROMACOLO 


A revolutionary new color television system featuring a new 
patented color picture tube...that outcolors...outbrightens...outdetalls... 
and outperforms...every giant-screen colorTV before Chromacolor! 











After years of pioneering researct New RGB Color Circuitry i 
Zenith introduces one of the biggest sophisticated for higher color fidelity 
breakthroughs in « r TV history Exclusive Chromatic Brain with th: 
Chromacolor. A total syste that brings first integrated circuit ever used t 
you a color picture over 100% brighter duce a color TV picture 
with ¢ . colors horper detail oan Maanified drawir Mocnified draw f . ° 
with truer colors, sharper detail and logaified drawing Magaified drawing Exclusive Gold Video Guard Tuner 
jreater ntrast than any giant-scre bape ct — , with 16-carat gold ntacts for . 

p. ; i ected nie’ aceee carat gold contacts fe 
color TV before Chromacolor TV life 

y 


The hea of the system is the revc : : 

a meets OF adcmet aa Exclusive Zenith AFC Control 
a eed The new Chromacolor tronically fine-tunes the color pictur: 

Saat system also features at the flick of a finger 

Zenith’s exciting Color Sarees rant Eiaery 


Commander Control with the exclusive Chromacc ns 











yray back- Now one control simultaneously adjusts ot your Zenith de St lor 
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the first time, fully illu- pleasing picture for any light conditions 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


Marronas Hose. 


HE written word is and always will be TiMe’s primary con- 

cern. Yet many stories can only be told in pictures—and 
told best in color. Ever since 1951, Time's Art section has reg- 
ularly featured a color story ranging anywhere from Claes Ol- 
denburg’s Pop objects to four pages on the churches of 
Soviet Russia and a ten-page spread on the Black in art 
down through history. At the same time, the magazine's 
Color Projects department has also been bringing an added di- 





mension to news of every sort for TiMe’s readers. 


So far this year, Senior Editor A. T. Baker and his staff 
—Arnold Drapkin, Andrea Svedberg and Nancy Smith 
—have been responsible for 172 pages of color. In recent 
weeks, they have been working closely with Louis Gless- 
mann, TIME’s new art director. Much effort, of course, is 
geared to fast-breaking news stories, Improved communi- 
cations and technology enable Time's production department, 
headed by Charles Jackson, to close color layouts as late as ; 
Saturday morning and still meet the magazine’s deadline 
that night. Thus Time has featured pages of color on the Apol- a 
lo 11 triumph, President Nixon's whirlwind tour of Europe 
and Asia, Pope Paul’s African visit and the fantastic Wood- 


stock rock festival. For Time's four pages of color on the 


Oct. 15 Viet Nam Moratorium, 46 photographers in 30 lo- 
cations shot 300 rolls of film—which was edited, laid out 


and on its way within 24 hours. 


Less immediate, but no less fascinating to those involved, 
were the weeks of work necessary to produce such color 
spreads as Morocco, the latest In resort, Normandy on the 
25th anniversary of D-day, the new nude look in fashion and 
Venice besieged by the elements. “One of the greatest services 
we can render,” says Baker, “is to grab a subject like ocean- 
ography or lasers, which don’t instantly suggest color, and il- 
luminate a whole area that might otherwise be buried in sci- 
entific texts.” And sometimes, too, there are those subjects 
which suggest nothing but color—such as the rainbow-hued 
fall furs in Modern Living’s “The Skin Game” this week. 


Time’s cover story was written by Contributing Editor 
Christopher Cory, researched by Madeleine Berry, reported by 
Ruth Galvin. Their efforts were supervised by Senior Editor 
Michael Demarest. It deals with one of the most delicate issues 
of the day: homosexuality in American society. Once taboo, it 
is now the subject of debate and concern. Yet, as Cory says, 
“Basically it is still a topic that is explained piecemeal and in 
polemics. Like all study about sex, large-scale homosexuality 
research is really just beginning. And the findings seem to 


knock down many of the stereotypes.” 


The Cover: Color-key montage by Fred Burrell. The face 
and figure are those of a young homosexual who agreed to 
pose for the photographer. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
End of the Road 


Jack Kerouac’s “barbaric yawp” 
broke into the American consciousness 
in the middle years of Eisenhower. At 
roughly the same time, Marlon Brando, 
adenoidal and inarticulately glowering, 
careered through adolescent daydreams 
astride a Harley-Davidson. From the 
perspective of the late “60s, the old re- 
bellions and spontaneities seem as touch- 
ingly quaint as the shock they elicited 
at the time. Kerouac’s vision was com- 
pounded of Buddhism, booze (of all 
bourgeois things) and a chaotic lowlife 
that he worked into exuberant under- 
ground literature. When he wrote of ca- 
sual sex or marijuana, they were still 
exotic and forbidden fruits. At the end, 
he was living in geriatric St. Petersburg, 
Fla., dutifully looking after his ailing 
mother. 

As a shaman of the Beat Generation, 
Kerouac was a forebear of today’s hip- 
pie and radical counterculture. But he 
would not or could not translate him- 
self into the ‘60s. A little before he 
died last week at 47, Kerouac was mut- 
tering at both straight society and the re- 
bellious young, the military-industrial 
complex and the Viet Cong. “You can't 
fight city hall,” he wrote. “It keeps 
changing its name.” It would be too 
easy to believe that all of today’s rad- 
ical young will slip into cantankerous 
conservatism. But some undoubtedly 
will. It may be that Robert Frost had 
the most sensible formula. Frost was a 
conservative in his youth, he 
that he might be free to be anarchistic 
in his old age 


said, so 


Reagan the Historian 

Maybe his 
heightened by living so 
San Andreas Fault. During a fund-rais- 
ine luncheon at his 


sense Of apocalypse is 


close to the 
alma mater, II- 


linois’ Eureka College. California's Go 


ernor Ronald Reagan applied a tru- 
ulently ominous—if extremely loose 
—inerpretation of history to the con- 
lition of the U.S The youne men of 
Rome began avoiding military service,” 
said Reagan, who tripped up a bit on 
the distinction between Spengler’s De- 





cline of the West and Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. “|They] 
took to wearing feminine-like hairdos 
and garments, until it became difficult 
to tell the sexes apart. Among the teach- 
ers and scholars was a group called the 


Cynics, who let their hair and beards 


were slovenly in their dress. The 
morals declined. Rioting was common- 
place. And all the time the twin dis- 
eases of confiscatory taxation and ¢ reep- 
ing inflation were waiting to deliver the 
death blow. When they finally overcame 
the energy and ambition of Rome's mid- 
dle class, Rome fell.” 

Some serious historians have worried 
about the parallels between U.S. and 
Roman history, but Reagan's approach 
ix more polemical than historical. He se- 
lected phenomena from several centuries 
of Roman history and touched up the 
facts a bit to suit his moral. Reagan real- 
ly should begin research on Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Somewhere between the 
lines he might find that S. and G. 
flamed out just as soon as the local bu- 
reaucrats hegan to fluoridate the water 
and teach sex education in the schools 


grow, 


Love to Fuzz 

Radicals “Oink!” at them and or- 
dinary citizens ignore their pleas for 
help in the streets. Yet in California's 
San Mateo County, someone loves the 
police. In recent weeks, deputy sheriffs 
have been finding their squad car bump- 
ers plastered with stickers that proclaim 
PIGS IS BEAUTIFUL, But one just cannot 
please the cops. Assistant Sheriff Eu- 
gene Stewart said the slogan is a com- 
pliment—and ordered that the stickers 
be removed as rapidly as they appear. 
“These are publicly owned vehicles,” 
he explained. “It is not appropriate to ex- 
press a public opinion in this manner, 
one way or the other.” 


Kissinger’s Advice 

Henry Kissinger, President 
Nixon's assistant for national-security af- 
" hic h 


he perhaps picked up from his boss: pro- 


Professor 
fairs, has an improbable passion 


fessional football. Kissinger analyzes the 


play as if i were a parable of war and 
peace, Watching a Miami Dolphins-Oak- 
land Raider same with White House 
fide William Safire, Kissinger second 
nessed e¢ sienals accurately until the 
middle of the second quarter, when 
Mianti had the ball, “What now?” asked 


Kissinger 
Bob 


first down, and mieht try it 


Safire 





at Miami 


had not yet 


observed 
Quarterback Griese 
passed on 
this time to catch Oakland off balance 


Sure 


down 


Griese passed on first 


and was intercepted for an Oak 


enough, 
“There is a lesson in 
vniled. “You should be 


listen to 


land touchdown 
this,” Kissinger 
careful how 


the sidelines.” 
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ARMS CONTROL 
What Can SALT Halt? 


“Nuclear stalemate” is a phrase fre- 
quently used to describe the equation 
of the U.S. and Soviet Russia. The 
fact is that it is not truly a stalemate 
but a competition. To curb that com- 
petition and to establish an agreed-upon 
balance of destructive power have long 
been elusive hopes. In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress in January, the President declared: 
“With those who are willing to join, let 
us cooperate to reduce the burden of 
arms.” For a long time, it seemed. the 
right people were not willing. After con- 
fidently predicting that U.S.-Soviet talks 
to limit arms would begin in August, 
the Administration heard mostly a se- 
ries of hints, evasions and half-prom- 
ises from Moscow. Finally, last week, 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 








NAVY'S POSEIDON MISSILE IN FIRST TEST 
Counting on cost and effect. 


visit to the White House 
Nixon that Moscow 


paid a secret 


and informed was 


ready to open preliminary discussions 
Nov. 17 in Helsinki 

The negotiations are bound to pop- 
ularize yet another weird cronvm 


-SALT, for Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks. The first 
ing perhaps only a few weeks, will con- 
centrate not on primar- 
ily on setting an agenda and other 
liminaries. If neither 
reasonable demands, substantive bar- 
gaining could begin afterward. 
Despite the belated Russian response, 
Secretary of State William Rogers terms 
the Soviets “serious” in their 
negotiate. There is reason to hope, then, 


round of sessions, last- 


real issues but 


pr c- 
side makes un- 


soon 


desire to 








that the tedium of setting up ground 
rules will be kept to a minimum and 
that the Helsinki talks really signal what 
Rogers calls “possibly the most impor- 
tant negotiations that we will be in- 
volved in.” Even partial success could 
vield a more significant Soviet-American 
agreement than the 1963 limited ban 
on nuclear testing. 

Verification Problem. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of SALT, of course. is for 
the U.S. and Russia to agree on a 
freeze or even a reduction in such enor- 
mously expensive weapons systems as 
anti-ballistic missiles (ABM) and new, 
multiheaded offensive missiles (MIRV). 
The necessity for both sides to verify mu- 
tually agreed cuts or halts in weapons 
production will involve discussion of tre- 
mendous technical problems. What each 
side will be bargaining about, moreover, 
is the vital protective shield of its so- 
ciety. For both of these reasons, prog- 
ress in SALT is not likely to pour out 
quickly. 

The one practical cause for hope is 
the desire on both sides to cut military 
weapons expenditures, Billions for new 
nuclear armaments not only divert funds 
from other needs, but are soon vitiated 
as each side keeps pace with the other. 
As the talks open, both Russia and the 
U.S. are mid-course in the development 
of ABM and MIRV—and the hardest, 
most suspicion-ridden bargaining of the 
sessions will center on them. The de- 
fensive ABM complex, which is already 
operational around Moscow, is due to 
be installed in twelve widely scattered 
U.S. sites. MIRV (for multiple individ- 
ually targeted re-entry vehicle) permits 
a single launcher to deliver separate nu- 
clear warheads on various targets. This 
device could be operational in the U.S. 
in about a year, probably ahead of the 
Russian version 

If both sides wanted to save the cost 
of further developing these weapons 
—especially the deadly offensive weapon 
—they could agree early to halt testing 
on MIRV during the negotiations, The 
Pentagon, however, has argued strongly 
for completion of testing so that its 
full development, if necessary, can be as- 
sured. Rogers said only that “we are ob- 
viously considering the questions of 
MIRVs.” Rogers also said that he did 
not expect the U.S. to offer a com- 
prehensive proposal to the Russians. The 
implication was that the U.S. would 
feel its way in the talks, issue by issue. 

Moscow, while announcing the ne- 
gotiations simultaneously with Washing- 
ton, has not even said who will rep- 
resent the Soviets in Helsinki. The chief 
of the U.S. delegation will be Gerard 
Smith, 55, a lawyer who served as se- 
nior adviser on atomic and disarmament 
policies in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and is now director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Smith has already had one notable suc- 
cess in getting through to the Russians. 
Shortly before the Kennedy victory in 
1960, he suggested thé hot line be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. 
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LOW SILHOUETTE RISING 


HE presidential soft sell, the low- 

ered voice and the low silhouette 
had produced the impression of a vac- 
uum in Washington. Now Richard 
Nixon is reacting against this feeling of 
drift. Under the pressure of events, he 
has begun to exhort and to “jawbone.” 
The pace is still hardly breakneck or 
the mood galvanic compared with those 
of more activist Presidents, but Nixon 
is clearly determined to reassert a sense 
of leadership. 

He is acting on many fronts. He 
spent a hard-working weekend in the 
quict of Camp David. He summoned 
Secretary of State William Rogers, Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin Laird, Na- 
tional Security Adviser Henry Kissinger 
and top CIA officials to grapple with a 
painfully familiar topic: Viet Nam. Back 
in Washington, Nixon invited reporters 
into his office and vowed that he in- 
tended to stand behind his Supreme 
Court nominee, Judge Clement Hayns- 
worth, “until he is confirmed.” He ac- 





GREETING SHAH OF IRAN 


cused some of the judge’s critics of 
“vicious character assassination.” Then 
Nixon held a two-hour meeting with con- 
gressional leaders of both parties to 
plead for his Administration’s proposals 
for narcotics legislation. 

Nixon had said last January that he 
did not believe in jawboning with labor 
or business leaders to get them to hold 
down prices and wages, but In recent 
weeks he has adopted a mild version 
of the technique. He pleaded for re- 
straint through 2.200 personal letters to 
union and management chiefs. He sent 
a pointed message to Congress, prodding 
it to speed up action on his legislative 
proposals. This week he expects to go 
into New Jersey and Virginia to pro- 
vide some purely partisan support for 
Republican gubernatorial candidates, He 
also plans a speech outlining new di- 
rections in Latin American policy. 

The rising presidential silhouette is 
having its greatest impact on the Viet 








Nam debate. Nixon’s unusually early an- 
nouncement two weeks ago that he will 
deliver a major speech about the war 
on Nov. 3 has touched off intense spec- 
ulation. Indeed, some of his severest crit- 
ics On Capitol Hill were easing up, 
apparently convinced that something 
big is stirring. Senator William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, said he believed 
that Nixon “is trying to wind down 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY LAIRD 


WALTER SENNETT 


FORD & SCOTT 


the war in Viet Nam” and predicted 
that the speech will demonstrate “his 
determination to liquidate” it. Fulbright 
postponed new hearings on the war 
until after the speech. Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield said he had 
moved in the direction of a cease-fire, 
and urged public support of the Pres- 
ident’s efforts. 

Republican Senator Howard Baker of 
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Tennessee said he thought that “we 
might have American troops out of com- 
bat within a year.” Vermont’s Senator 
George Aiken made a similar prediction. 
Those views were given added weight 
by House Republican Leader Gerald 
Ford’s estimate that half of all U.S, 
troops will be out of Viet Nam by mid- 
1970. Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott contended that the U.S. is ap- 
proaching a de facto cease-fire. He urged 
that the U.S. go a step farther and de- 
clare that “on a certain date we will 
stop firing, and if we are not fired on, 
a cease-fire will occur.” 

Did all the cheery talk mean that 
these Senators have some secret in- 
formation about the Administration's 
plans? Apparently not. Admitted Baker: 
“It’s a hope based on little bits of in- 
formation—a general feeling.” A mem- 
ber of Fulbright’s committee staff put 
it more wryly: “There’s a feeling that 
if people say often enough what they 
hope they'll be hearing from the Pres- 
ident, he'll end up saying it himself.” 

Actually, the Administration moved 
swiftly to squelch the rising expectations 
of any dramatic announcement. Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, in particular, 
tried to knock down all the talk about 
a unilateral cease-fire. He said that it 
“would not be a successful approach,” 
because a cease-fire requires the co- 
operation of both sides and should be 
the subject of negotiation in Paris. 

Breaking Storm. The notion that U.S. 
troops are under orders that approach 
any kind of truce was ridiculed by 
U.S. commanders in Viet Nam. “I'd 
like to get Mansfield and Scott over 
here,” scoffed Lieut. Colonel Burton 
Walrath, a battalion commander at a fire- 
support base near Cu Chi. “We're kill- 
ing the Communists today just like we 
always have.” The only change, many of- 
ficers say, is that they send out smaller 
patrols to find the enemy. Nonetheless, 
American commanders are emphasizing 
the policy of “Vietnamization” more vig- 
orously than ever. 

That difference in combat perspective 
between Viet Nam and Washington is 
something Nixon might well clear up 
in his speech. If a unilateral cease-fire 
seems to be ruled out, he may still 


offer a faster withdrawal schedule for - 


U.S. forces. After all the time he has al- 
lowed for speculation, anything short 
of that could make the speech a damp- 
ening disappointment. 

For nearly eight months the Pres- 
ident’s strategy of low-key persuasion 
and attempts to let national tensions 
ease by avoiding political conflict seemed 
promising, one White House aide con- 
tends. But shortly after Nixon's month- 
long summer stay at San Clemente, 
Calif., the troubles piled up. “Then ev- 
erybody started unloading on him and 
the storm broke. It’s been forced on 
him, but now the President sces that 
he’s going to have to fight.” Fights, of 
course, are risky—but vacillation and 
drift at a time of national distress seem 
more so. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Agnew Unleashed 

The White House protests, perhaps 
too much, that Spiro Agnew is not “on 
a leash.” that he does not have to clear 
his speeches with headquarters. If that 
accurately reflects the Agnew-Nixon re- 
lationship, it would seem to be one of 
the stronger arguments for censorship. 

During last fall’s campaign, the gaffes 
that made Agnew the household word 
that he said he wasn’t (“fat Jap,” “when 
you've seen one slum you've seen them 
all.” et al.) were off-the-cuff blunders. 
These days his atrocities are premed- 
itated, He seems unable to help it. The 
left, intellectuals, protesters, Democrats, 
just aren't his kind of folks. 

In Dallas, he decried unrest on Amer- 





AGNEW ABOARD NUCLEAR SUB 
Attack of the new meanie. 


ican campuses as the work of a “mi- 
nority of pushy youngsters and middle- 
aged malcontents.” Last week the Vice 
President complained in Jackson, Miss., 
that the South has too long been “the 
punching bag for those who characterize 
themselves as liberal intellectuals.” May- 
be he had a point about the South, but 
he outdid himself in New Orleans by say- 
ing of the Oct. 15 Moratorium: “A spir- 
it of national masochism prevails, en- 
couraged by an effete corps of im- 
pudent snobs who characterize them- 
selves as intellectuals.” 

The Jordan Rule. The instant out- 
rage greeting the last sally showed that 
Agnew’s intended targets are hardly ex- 
hausted, Perhaps the best put-down 
though, was the calm one that came 
from Senator William Fulbright. He 
wasn't disturbed by the attack, said the 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman; 
“I just considered the source.” The new- 
est gag in the G.O.P. Senate cloakroom: 

Q. What is the new definition of 
efiete? 


A. Effete is what Spiro puts in his 
mouth, 

When he isn’t amusing Republicans 
on Capitol Hill, the Vice President is in- 
furiating them. Toward the end of the 
long dispute over extending the income 
tax surcharge, Agnew attempted to in- 
tervene on behalf of the Administration's 
position. His intrusion in the delicate 
bargaining caused disruption rather than 
progress, Later, Idaho Senator Len Jor- 
dan, normally one of the most loyal 
and quiet of Republicans, promulgated 
the Jordan rule: “Whenever I am lob- 
bied by the Vice President, I will au- 
tomatically vote the opposite way.” 

Apparently Agnew learned nothing 
from the summer tax fight, Last week, 
when Maine Democrat Edmund Muskie 
proposed that the U.S. unilaterally halt 
uri testing MIRV nuclear warheads for 
. six months, the Vice President is- 
sued the admonition that “no re 
sponsible person would propose 
that the President play Russian rou 
lette with U.S. security.” Agnew 
seemed to have overlooked the fact 
that Massachusetts Republican Ed 
ward Brooke and 42 other Sen- 
ators were already promoting a 
resolution in favor of a bilateral re- 
cess in MIRV testing pending the 
start of Soviet-American arms con- 
trol talks. The measure had seemed 
to be stuck until Agnew spoke 
out. Now Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield wants the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to begin hear- 
ings on it as soon as possible—a 
move that would discomfort the 
Administration. 

Parent Power. One of Spiro Ag- 
new's problems is simply candor. 
He is a blunt man with strong 
views, and he wants the world to 
know about them. Last week he 
told a Newsday columnist, Nick 
Thimmesch, that he had prevented 
his daughter Kim, 13, from march- 
ing and wearing a black armband 
on Moratorium Day, “She was unhappy 
about it for a day,” Agnew said, “but 
she got over it. Parental-type power 
must be exercised.” 

But candor and the desire to let off 
steam—understandable in an energetic 
man with little else to do—are not the 
only explanation for Agnew’s behavior. 
His demand that the Moratorium lead- 
ers repudiate Hanoi’s endorsement of 
the movement, for instance, came im- 
mediately after a Nixon-Agnew meeting. 
While other Republican officials have 
spoken calmly and even sympathetically 
of the M-day dissenters, Agnew has 
been there to remind the Administra- 
tion’s harder-nosed constituents that 
Washington is not going soft. The prec- 
edent is almost too obvious. During the 
50s, it was Vice President Nixon who 
played the blue-jowled meanie to Ei- 
senhower’s statesman. Lyndon Johnson 
occasionally used Hubert Humphrey in 
similar fashion. Now it is Agnew’s turn 
to be pugilist, and he seems to be en- 


joying It. 
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A TIME-Louis Harris Poll 


Americans on the Wer: 
Divided, Glum, Unwilling to Quit 


EARLY five years after the 1965 buildup, Amer- 

icans are increasingly impatient for a way out of 
Viet Nam, skeptical about the outcome of the fighting 
and ambivalent about the means of ending it. More 
than a third of the public want immediate, uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of U.S. forces—a sizable figure in 
support of a policy that until recently was overwhelmingly 
held to be unthinkable and disastrous. 

Yet, considering the outpouring of antiwar feeling 
on Moratorium Day, it is remarkable how much sup- 
port remains for the policy of ending the war in hon- 
orable fashion, short of complete abandonment of 


PUBLIC POSITION ON BRINGING FORCES HOME 





South Viet Nam. The President enjoys considerable sup- 
port; a majority backs him on the rate of troop with- 


drawal and on the matter of self-determination for 
South Viet Nam. 

Seeming contradictions abound in the American 
mood. Four-fifths of the nation profess to be “fed up 
and tired of the war”; yet half do not want to see the 
U.S. “cut and run” from Southeast Asia, and more 
than half believe the present pace of troop withdrawals 
is about right or too fast. Nearly half of the public 
would favor continued withdrawal even if it meant col- 
lapse of the Saigon government, and more than 40% 
feel that the country will probably go Communist de- 
spite U.S. efforts. Yet a majority still hope to preserve 
a non-Communist regime in Saigon. 

These are findings of a new TIME-Louis Harris poll to de- 
termine how much support exists among Americans for 
the war and for alternatives in pursuing or ending it. In 
order to identify the differences between the general pub- 
lic and those expected to be better informed on the 
war's complexities, the Time-Harris interviewers polled 
two samples—1,650 members of a cross section of the en- 
tire population and 1,118 national and community lead- 
ers. The second group included only public officials, 
chiefs of minority and dissident organizations, business ex- 
ecutives, editors, leaders of educational and voluntary in- 
stitutions—those whose collective voice registers loudest 
in public debate. 

The results suggest that growing impatience with the war 
—especially among the leaders—could undermine Pres- 
ident Nixon's efforts to carry out a program of 
controlled disengagement. But they also show that 
Nixon has managed to win broad support for two cru- 
cial points of his Viet Nam policy—withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops pegged to “Vietnamization” of the war, 
and holding out for the right of South Victnamese self- 
determination. Fully three-quarters of the public polled 
favor the President's program of troop withdrawals. 


But half of the general public would be willing to 


back Nixon in one last attempt to escalate and win. 
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Still, reports Harris, a mood of pessimism—not unlike 
that of France following its 1954 debacle in Indo-China 
—pervades the country, “The irony,” says Harris, “is 
that the American mood is as pessimistic as it is with- 
out a Dienbienphu.” 

The results of the poll demonstrate the extent to 
which the war has divided the American people. The coun- 
try’s leadership group, for the most part, is far more im- 
patient about the war, far more cynical about the 
prospects of peace, than the general public. Antiwar sen- 
timent is higher among blacks than whites, more pro- 
nounced among the young than the old, stronger in 
the East and West than the South and Midwest. 


Support for the President 


Overall, Nixon has gained rather than lost ground re- 
cently. Nixon's positive rating on the conduct of the 
war jumped ten points from a low of 35% in Sep- 
tember to 45% on Oct. 14, the last day of inter- 
viewing for the poll and the day before the Viet Nam 
moratorium. Yet 50% of the general public and 53% 
of the leaders gave him a negative rating, proving that 
he is still highly vulnerable on the war issue. Nixon's han- 
dling of the negotiations to end the war won him no 
more kudos. Only 45% of the general public and 
43% of the leaders approved his handling of the ne- 
gotiations, while 49% of the public and 53% of the lead- 
ers gave him negative marks. 


Is Nixon following the policies of the 
Johnson Administration in Viet Nam? 


The people say no. Sixty percent of the total public 
and 53% of the leadership group believe that Nixon 





Do you favor immediate withdrawal 


of all U.S. troops from Viet Nam? 


Public Leaders 
Favor Oppose NotSure Favor ver Not Sure 

% % % % % 
Nationwide... .......-..-..+ 36 57 7 32 61 7 
East } 45 47 8 40 SI 9 
Midwest gt sia 30 63 7 u“u 7 
South i 33 57 10 21 “4 5 
West...... E a, 33 60 7 64 3 
Cities ; 4) 48 5 36 58 6 
Suburbs 33 61 6 31 61 8 
Towns and rural. 31 59 10 18 “4 8 
Under 30 35 58 7 
30 to 49 a 7 ‘chee ead 7 
50 and over 38 51 ul 27 67 6 
White Mu 58 8 x x x 
Black 50 41 9 x x x 
Republicans 28 a 8 x x x 
Democrats 38 54 8 x x x 
8th grade 39 §2 9 x x x 
high School 34 58 8 x x x 
College 36 58 6 x x x 
Public Officials 7 x x x 23 70 7 
Minority and dissident leaders x x x 69 24 7 
Communications leaders x x x 28 69 3 
Business leaders x x x 26 66 8 
Education and religious leaders x x x 33 59 8 
Voluntary organizations x x x 31 63 6 
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Do you approve of the present rate 


has broken with his predecessor to follow his own pol- 
icy in Southeast Asia. 

The President's plan to bring home the troops has 
strong support throughout the country. When asked di- 
rectly, 76% of both the public and the leaders agreed, 
at least in principle, with the Nixon policy on troop with- 
drawals. But pressure to step up their pace seems like- 
ly to intensify. Only 6% of the public thought the 
withdrawals were proceeding too quickly, while 49% 
found the pace “about right”; 299%, however, felt the 
pace too slow. Among leaders, the pressure is even strong- 
er. Although 39% were satisfied with the rate at 
which American manpower was being pulled out of 
Viet Nam, only 4% thought things were moving too rap- 
idly, while 38% felt they were going too slowly. 


How quickly should the troops be withdrawn? 


Thirty-six percent of the public and 32% of the lead- 
ers favored immediate, total withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Viet Nam. Of sev- 
eral hypothetical  situa- 
tions that might justify 
an immediate U.S. pull- 
out, only a seizure of 
the Vietnamese govern- 
ment by hard-line gen- 
erals determined to fight 
indefinitely found a ma- 
jority willing to back an 
instant U.S. withdrawal. 
The majority of Amer- 
icans and their leaders favored phased withdrawals. 
“It's too late to suddenly just drop it,” said Mrs. 
James A. Deines of Bird City, Kans. “The only al- 
ternative we've got left is to end it as honorably and 
as quickly as possible.” Sixty-one percent of the public 
and 58% of the leaders believed that an American pull- 
out should be timed according to increasing South Viet- 
namese strength—though patience with the Vietnamization 
effort is strictly limited. 


Q: Is Nixon following Johnson's 
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How strong is the commitment to withdrawal? 


Forty-seven percent of the public would follow a pre- 
arranged withdrawal timetable, even if the Saigon gov- 
ernment were to collapse as a result; only 38% would 
alter the schedule to save the Thieu regime. Among lead- 
ers, the commitment is even firmer: 56% opted to pull 
out in the face of a government disaster; only 31% 
agreed to stay. 

As the poll makes clear, Nixon could buy more 
time and support for his program of troop withdrawal 
by turning the fighting over to volunteers. Fifty-two per- 
cent of the public favored a voluntary force for Viet 
Nam; 46% of the leaders were willing to go along. 
Most would be willing to leave a volunteer army in 
Viet Nam for another year. 

Although few people seem to be thinking in terms 
of a specific time limit for an end to US. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, well under a majority of ei- 
ther the public or the leaders were willing to let the 
President maintain existing troop strength for more 
than a year, No more than 23% of the public and 
18% of the leaders agreed to leave troops at the pres- 
ent 500,000 level for more than a year, although 10% 
were willing to keep them there for as long as five 
years. Nor are many more willing to tolerate what is re- 
ported to be the President's fallback position on troop 
reductions. Only 27% of the public and 259% of the lead- 
ers agreed to keeping a substantially lower 200,000- 
troop level in Viet Nam beyond next fall. By much 
the same proportions, Americans rejected the long-term 
use of a mixed force of volunteers and draftees. Just 
28% of the public and 27% of the leaders agreed to 
keep a mixture of 125,000 volunteers and 75,000 draft- 


_ees in Southeast Asia for more than a year. However, 


37% of the public and 33% of the leaders were will- 
ing to leave a 200,000-man all-volunteer force in Viet 
Nam for at least two more years, and 16% were agree- 
able to letting them stay for five. 


Changing Attitudes on the War 


Fully 80% of the public and 81% of the leadership 
group are simply tired of the war. They feel that it 
was a mistake to begin with, and has been a needless 
waste of lives. Said Harris: “The basic rationale and jus- 
fication for the Vietnamese war are rapidly fading 
from the consciousness of the people.” Where two 
years ago 83% of the public agreed that the war was nec- 
essary to resist Communist aggression in Asia, today 
only 55% of the general public and 49% of the lead- 
ership accept this explanation. Even fewer said that 
Viet Nam is crucial to U.S. interests. Only 41% of 
the public and 32% of the leadership agreed with the 
proposition that the war is necessary to guarantee na- 
tional security. 

The public and the leaders held divergent views on 
both the necessity for “saving face” and the firmness 
of the U.S. commitment to remain in Southeast Asia. 
Half of the public accepted the idea that the U.S. has 
placed its reputation on the line in Viet Nam and 
could not leave until it had assured South Vietnamese 
independence; 54% of the leaders disagreed. Nearly 
half (48%) of the public went along with the propo- 
sition that the U.S. presence in Viet Nam was a com- 
mitment not just to the Vietnamese, but to the world; 
54% of the leaders rejected this, too. 


Has this new mood helped the antiwar movement? 


Skepticism about the reasons for the war has cre- 
ated a climate of tolerance for the dissenters whom 
Vice President Spiro Agnew attacked last week. Sev- 
enty percent of the leaders refused to buy the ar- 
gument that opposition to the war is led by radicals 
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Q: Is war necessary to resist 
Communist aggression in Asia? 





who do not care what 
happens to the U.S. For- 
ty-nine percent of the 
public went along with 
them. 

The leadership also re- 
jected, by a margin of 
72% to 20%, the idea 
that antiwar sentiment 
is playing too large a 
part in Nixon’s war de- 
cisions, The public agreed 
with the leaders by a mar- 
gin of 49% to 35%. Ma- 
jorities of both the public and the leaders felt that the 
tragedy of the war was that it had divided the Amer- 
ican people and agreed that it should be ended be- 
cause it has kept the country from doing more about 
its domestic problems. “It’s drained too many resources 
from this country—its manpower, its leadership, its re- 
sources,” said Isaac Young, mayor of Olivette, Mo. 
“It’s set this country back many years in solving its 
own problems.” 


No Illusions About Saigon 


Angered by the intransigence of South Viet Nam's lead- 
ers and shocked by tales of graft and corruption, Amer- 
icans seem to be losing the good will they once felt for 
their ally. By 42% to 21%, respondents said that the 
South Vietnamese government has hindered rather than 
helped the U.S. in its search for peace. The leadership 
group went the same way, 55% to 20%. Neither the lead- 
ers nor the public expressed any illusions about freedom 
in North Viet Nam, and both agreed that the Hanoi gov- 
ernment commands more loyalty from its citizens than 
the Saigon regime. Said Ralph Comfortes of Los An- 
geles: “We are supporting a government that has no sup- 
port from the Buddhists. We don’t have the support of 
the Viet peasant.” 

Sixty-four percent of the public and 74% of the lead- 
ers favored replacing the Thieu government with one 
more representative of the South Vietnamese people. 
However, the public found itself nearly evenly divided 
when asked if it thought that the South Vietnamese 
army would fight better under a new government, 
while only a small plurality of the Jeaders felt it 
would. 


What are acceptable settlement terms? 


American attitudes toward the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment have had a profound influence on the type of 
settlement the country is willing to accept to end the 
war. While 55% of the leaders and 58% of the public 
voiced support of the President in maintaining that 
South Viet Nam's right of self-determination is not ne- 
gotiable, those polled showed great flexibility on the mean- 
ing of the term. 

The public would accept a neutralist government, com- 
mitted neither to the U.S. nor the Communists, by a 
71% to 12% margin. However, the public is willing, 
by 47% to 26%, to sacrifice the present Saigon gov- 
ernment if that is the only way to peace, while the lead- 
ers, 62% to 22%, are even more agreeable to the 
idea. The partitioning of South Viet Nam, under 
which the Viet Cong would rule those parts of the coun- 
try it controlled and the Saigon government the rest, 
is supported by a 42% to 29% margin among the peo- 
ple and 53% to 33% among the leaders. 

But on the question of whether Communists should 
be allowed into a new South Vietnamese government, 
the public and the leaders parted ways decisively. The 
public opposed letting the Communists into the gov- 
ernment 49% to 33%; the leaders favored such a com- 
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Should the President order 
a unilateral cease-fire? 
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promise 62% to 28%. The public also rejected a 
government with a Communist majority 62% to 21%. 
The leaders split, 44% in favor, 45% opposed. 


Nixon’s Dilemma 


Embroiled in a war they cannot win under the rules 
of engagement and do not wish to lose, Americans 
find themselves confused as they look to the future. Al- 

though most have aban- 
Q: After war will South Viet Nam doned hope for a mil- 
go Communist? itary victory, only a 
minority expect the 
Paris negotiations to 
produce an “honorable 
settlement.” 

This contradiction 
confronts Nixon with 
riddles as he looks to- 
ward 1972, Ninety-four 


percent of the public 
and 919% of the leaders 


say they would support Nixon if he ends the war this 
year on honorable terms, a condition that seems im- 
possible to meet. Sixty percent of the public and lead- 
ers are willing to support him whether he ends the 
war or not as long as he gets American troops out of 
Viet Nam. A surprising 52% of the public would be 
willing to support him in one last-ditch attempt to 
gain a military victory; 53% of the leaders would op- 
pose such a move. Sixty percent of the leaders and 
67% of the public said that they would oppose him if 
the Communists took over the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment. The fact that a plurality of both public and 
leaders believe that South Viet Nam will ultimately go 
Communist anyway only underscores the U.S.’s dilemma 
—and Nixon's. 
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PROTEST 
Conflict in the Movement 


Looking back on its greatest success 
—the Oct. 15 Moratorium Day—the 
multifaceted U.S. peace movement is ex- 
hilarated. Looking ahead to its plans 
for November, it is worried. Can the mo- 
mentum be sustained? Can violence be 
avoided? Most of all, will the desire 
for peace prevail over the movement's 
tendency to wage internal war over goals 
and tactics? 

Publicly, the factional leaders last 
week expressed optimism and pledged 
cooperation—at least through the ac- 
tivities scheduled for Nov. 13, 14 and 
15. Yet privately, key participants con- 
ceded that a serious split had been nar- 
rowly averted and that basic disagree- 
ments remained unresolved. 

The potential conflict is over how 


tend to be older and in some cases 
more militant and more radical than 
the Moratorium leadership. Some of 
them helped organize the protests dur- 
ing the Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago, and they met last summer in 
Cleveland to plan mass “Marches 
Against Death” for November in Wash- 
ington and San Francisco. To many of 
those active in the “New Mobe,” the 
war is just one of the reasons for pro- 
test. They prefer dramatic tactics and ap- 
peal particularly to big-city and cam- 
pus leftists. 

Sexy Washington. Those differences 
posed no real problem until the two 
groups began to wonder whether the Mo- 
bilization’s November marches would 
conflict with the simultaneous two-day 
Moratorium demonstrations of Nov. 13 
and 14. Moratorium leaders were not 
eager to dilute local activities by en- 
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STUDENT MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE LEADERS* 
Midway between exhilaration and worry. 


sharply the goals of the peace drive 
should be focused and how broad a fol- 
lowing it should seek. The Viet Nam 
Moratorium Committee, which orga- 
nized the Oct. 15 demonstrations, is led 
mainly by politically oriented moderates 
and liberals, Created quickly on the 
strength of a novel idea, it seeks the 
broadest possible enlistment of public 
opinion to persuade Congress and the 
President that U.S. involvement in the 
war must be ended promptly. Its em- 
phasis is upon campus and community 
activity to get much of middle Amer- 
ica personally involved. 

This notion is regarded as too slow 
and too square by elements of the New 
Mobilization Committee to End the War 
in Viet Nam, a loose federation com- 
prising representatives of some 50 es- 
tablished groups long allied with peace 
efforts. They include such diverse or- 
ganizations as the National Council of 
Churches, the Socialist Workers Party, 
the Communist Party of the U.S.A., 
the Student Mobilization Committee 
and the Urban Coalition. Its leaders 
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couraging demonstrators to go to Wash- 
ington. They also feared that a chaotic 
Washington protest would taint the 
whole peace movement and drive mod- 
erates out. 

A crisis developed when some of the 
New Mobe’s most militant steering-com- 
mittee members called a hurried meet- 
ing in Washington and voted to ex- 
clude businessmen and pol'ticians from 
the speakers’ platform for the Wash- 
ington rally. Too many such men, they 
argued, had either profited from or ap- 
proved war appropriations. When Mor- 
atorium leaders heard of the action, 
they met with some of Mobilization's 
less radical leaders and argued forcefully 
that such a move would alienate all the 
politicians and average citizens who had 
been recruited by M-day. They won 
the argument. Both groups held press 
conferences to announce that each sup- 
ported the other’s November plans. 


* Lynn Glixon, Washington; Allen Myers, 
Madison, Wis.; Carol Lipman, Boston; Nor- 
man Goldstein, Silver Spring, Md. 


Actually, each organization will con- 
centrate almost exclusively on its own 
plans—and each has its hands full. “We 
don’t want people to say we peaked in 
October,” explains Verne Newton, a co- 
ordinator of the Viet Nam Moratorium 
Committee in New York. “Yet we al- 
most achieved our capacity for mo- 
bilizing every possible person against 
the war then.” He concedes that the 
Washington march, which seeks to ral- 
ly 45,000 people who will walk single 
file from Arlington National Cemetery 
to the Capitol over a period of 36 
hours, bearing the names of U.S. war 
dead and destroyed Vietnamese villages, 
will lure many demonstrators away from 
New York. Said Newton: “This is a 
movement of people and we must go 
where the people want to go—and right 
now Washington is sexier.” Similar fac- 
tional arguments over what kind of po- 
litical spectrum the demonstrations 
should embrace have broken out in Mas- 
sachusetts and California. 

Peace movement leaders insist that 
their disagreements are not serious. 
“Many people prefer to act out their feel- 
ings on the war in large rallies,” contends 
Boston’s Jerome Grossman, one of the 
Moratorium’s creators. “Others prefer 
to work on the nitty-gritty local activities. 
There is no rivalry, just a difference of 
function.” Perhaps. But many leaders in 
both camps are worried that the Novem- 
ber demonstration may be used as a stage 
for the wild and the ultraradical. In a 
lengthy mass march, a determined hand- 
ful could start serious trouble. That 
could evoke a popular reaction against 
the entire peace movement. 


THE KENNEDYS 


Rehearsal for an Inquest 

For all of Edward Kennedy’s legal ef- 
forts to avoid what he fears would be 
a circus-style inquest into the death of 
Mary Jo Kopechne, a sort of rehearsal 
for an inquest was held last week in 
Pennsylvania’s Luzerne County court- 
house. Nearly 200 newsmen and spec- 
tators jammed into Judge Bernard Bro- 
minski’s courtroom in Wilkes-Barre to 
hear arguments on whether Mary Jo’s 
body should be exhumed from a near- 
by Larksville cemetery for an autopsy. 
While the proceeding showed that Ken- 
nedy’s apprehension was well founded, 
it also indicated that the lack of a post- 
mortem has contributed to keeping the 
case alive and controversial. 

Edmund Dinis, the Massachusetts dis- 
trict attorney in whose jurisdiction the 
death occurred last July, seemed de- 
termined to compensate—or even over- 
compensate—for his initial timidity in 
investigating the biggest case of his life. 
He allowed his assistant, Armand Fer- 
nandes, to hint in the course of cross-ex- 
amination that Mary Jo might have 
died from a skull fracture or “manual 
strangulation” rather than drowning. 
Summoning such witnesses as Edgar- 
town Police Chief Dominick Arena, 
Dinis adumbrated some of the testimony 
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he would presumably pursue if a for- 
mal inquest is held in Massachusetts. 

Mary Jo’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Kopechne, are fighting an autopsy, 
arguing that Dinis should prove that 
there is legitimate suspicion of foul play 
before exhuming their daughter's body. 
Dinis maintains that the suspicion al- 
ready exists, raised by the delay before 
the death was reported and the ap- 
parent contradictions in Kennedy's 
public accounting of the episode. To 
underscore discrepancies _ regarding 
the exact time of the accident, Dinis 
played a tape recording of Kennedy's 
televised explanation of the event. Ken- 
nedy himself was in Europe last week 
for a meeting of the North Atlantic 
Assembly. Dinis summoned none of the 
others present at the Chappaquiddick 
party. 

A central question was whether an au- 
topsy would be of any medical value 
three months or more after the body 
was embalmed and buried. The Ko- 
pechnes’ lawyers called Dr. Werner 
Spitz, deputy chief medical examiner 
for Maryland and an expert on drown- 
ing cases, who said that anatomical ev- 
idence of drowning would already have 
disappeared.” Spitz argued that Mary 
Jo did in fact drown—but not imme- 
diately. A pinkish froth around the nose, 
he said, indicated that she “remained 
alive for a certain time” while the car 
was under water in Poucha Pond. “She 
breathed, that girl,” Spitz said. “She 
wasn't dead instantaneously.” Three oth- 
er pathologists testified that even now 
an autopsy might yield explicit evidence 
on the cause of death. 

Personal Defense. The original find- 
ing that drowning was the cause is vul- 
nerable because of the examination’s 
cursory nature. Dr. Donald R. Mills, 
the associate county medical examiner 
who signed Mary Jo's death certificate, 
admitted he inspected the body for only 
ten minutes. Fernandes argued that, re- 
gardless of whether an autopsy could 
prove drowning, Mills’ examination did 
not determine if Mary Jo could have 
died of some other cause. 

Last week's hearing could not avoid 
the bizarre touches that have marred 
the case from the beginning. Skindiver 
John Farrar, who recovered Mary Jo's 
body from the submerged car, turned 
up with a lawyer who promptly dis- 
tributed full biographies of himself and 
his client to reporters. When Dr. Mills 
claimed that Dinis was to blame for 
not ordering an immediate autopsy af- 
ter the accident, Dinis took the stand 
to testify that he had indeed wanted an 
autopsy. But, said he, by the time he 
had decided to order one the day after 
Mary Jo’s death, he was informed that 
the body had been flown back to Penn- 
sylvania. Actually, the body was still 
waiting in a plane at the Martha's Vine- 
yard airport. 

After the hearing—which ended with 

An editorial in the British Medical Journal 
last week also concluded that an autopsy 


would probably not be useful now, particularly 
in determining whether the girl drowned. 
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MILLS 
Bizarre as before. 





Judge Brominski reserving a decision 
—Dinis continued to defend himself. 
He questioned Dr. Mills’ character and 
honesty, claiming “he’s shirked his re- 
sponsibility and tried to push it off 
onto us.” Replying to the argument that 
he is acting out of personal ambition 
or malice toward the Kennedys, Dinis 
told Time’s Greg Wierzynski: “Polit- 
ically, this is not good for me. It can- 
not do anyone any good to be in- 
volved. This is the home state of the Ken- 
nedys, and they are loved, How can any- 
one who is involved in prosecuting or 
investigating them come out with any ad- 
vantage? A vendetta against the Ken- 
nedys? Ridiculous!” His fulminations 
aside, Dinis was following respectable 
legal procedure in seeking the autopsy 
—though he could have saved both Ken- 
nedy and the Kopechnes much grief by 
ordering the examination on the day of 
the death, while the body was still in 
his jurisdiction. 


NEW YORK 


A Trumanesque Comeback 

Last February, New York Mayor John 
Lindsay trudged through the unplowed 
streets of snowbound Queens absorbing 
the taunts of angry householders. “Just 
try to get elected again!” yelled one 
woman. Trying to do just that, Lindsay 
last week returned to the same terri- 
tory in a strange, triumphal procession. 
Surrounded by an honor guard of 
garbagemen aboard new snowplows, 
Lindsay soothed housewives with 
promises that they would never be 
snowbound again. The natives, while 
still skeptical, were nevertheless far 
friendlier than they had been last winter 
—and even friendlier than only a 
few weeks ago. 

The incident was no isolated phe- 
nomenon, and illustrated what is shap- 
ing up as a comeback of Trumanesque 
proportions, Just two months ago, Lind- 
say's re-election chances were being writ- 
ten off as almost hopeless. Reviled in 
much of his own city, the target of a mid- 
dle-class revolt that had anti-Negro un- 
dertones, rejected in the Republican 
Party primary, the ambitious, activist 
mayor seemed almost destined to lose. 
Waiting to restore Democratic rule was 
bumptious, volatile Comptroller Mario 
Procaccino, who proclaimed himself the 
champion of the “average man” (TIME 
cover, Oct. 3). 

Big Bloc. By September, it was 
clear that Lindsay's free-spending, ful- 
ly professional campaign was picking 
up speed. Few politicians were aware 
of just how much. Last week they 
were shocked when the respected New 
York Daily News poll showed Lindsay 
leading Procaccino by 47% to 31%, 
with 19% for Republican-Conservative 
John Marchi and 3% undecided. As ev- 
eryone expected, Lindsay scored heavily 
among blacks, Puerto Ricans and well- 
educated, upper-income groups con- 
centrated in Manhattan. The surprise 
was the mayor's strength in the pop- 
ulous outer boroughs, with their heavy 
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concentrations of middle-income whites. 

The key factor in the impressive show- 
ing was the Jewish vote—of which Lind- 
say received 54%. From the beginning 
of the campaign, politicians have agreed 
that the outcome would hinge on Lind- 
say's ability to win back Jewish voters, 
who constitute the largest single bloc 
in the electorate. Jews were alienated 
by Lindsay’s backing of a school-de- 
centralization plan that led to last year’s 
school strike and conflict between blacks 
and the predominantly Jewish teachers 
union. And, like other middle-class 
whites, they felt neglected by city hall. 
In a major fence-mending effort, Lind- 
say stepped up city services, particularly 
in the police and sanitation fields. 

He visited synagogues and Jewish 
neighborhoods to reassure residents of 
his concern for their problems. Lindsay's 
lean, 6 ft. 3 in. frame, topped by the in- 
evitable yarmulke, became a familiar 
sight in the outlying boroughs. The grand 
reception given to Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Golda Meir led to the appellation 
“Meir” Lindsay. 

Linoleum. Perhaps the biggest factor 
working for Lindsay is Procaccino’s fail- 
ure to rally either the Democrats or 
the independents. The most conservative 
of five primary candidates, he won the 
Democratic nomination with only a third 
of the vote, and has had difficulty ex- 
panding that base. Many prominent 
Democrats are actively supporting Lind- 
say. In the News poll, Lindsay cap- 
tured a bigger slice of the Democrats, 
44%, than Procaccino, who got 37%. 
Procaccino’s personality also worked 
against him. The contrast between Lind- 
say's Ivy League polish and Procaccino's 
almost deliberate coarseness began to 
chafe in a city that has a certain af- 
fection for sophistication. One joke mak- 
ing the rounds of parties has Procaccino 
so confident of victory that he has al- 





ready ordered the linoleum for the floors 
of Gracie Mansion, the mayor's elegant 
residence. 

The race, however, is not over yet. 
Lindsay headquarters is worried that 
the News poll will encourage Marchi 
backers to desert a lost cause and swing 
heavily to Procaccino. Further, Lindsay's 
strong showing among Negroes in the 
sampling may not be translated pro- 
portionately into ballots next week be- 
cause of intensive efforts by black rad- 
icals to effect a Negro boycott of all 
three candidates. But in the campaign's 
last days, it is the challenger, not the 
mayor, who must struggle to catch up. 


DRUGS 
Speed Demons 


Psychologically more destructive than 
heroin—and now more available than 
marijuana—amphetamines are in many 
ways the most treacherous of all abused 
drugs. Despite the threat they pose, a re- 
cent survey by the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs re- 
vealed that 92% of the speed and pep 
pills in illicit traffic were manufactured 
by legitimate U.S. drug firms. 

At hearings in San Francisco last 
week, the House Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Crime began to probe the route 
of amphetamines from manufacturers 
to the streets. There emerged a fright- 
ening pattern of ineffective federal reg- 
ulation, corporate negligence and com- 
plicity on the part of some drug firms 
that profit from the illegal trade. 

Cranked Out. An estimated 8 billion 
amphetamine pills are produced each 
year in the U.S. Federal officials es- 
timate that no more than half this pro- 
duction is routinely dispensed by med- 
ical prescription. Much of the remainder 
is diverted to criminal channels by loss, 
theft and misdirected shipments. Said 
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LINDSAY & HASIDIC RABBIS 
Considerably warmer than last winter. 
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Committee Chairman Claude Pepper: 
“It is alarming that more than half of 
the stimulant and depressant drugs are 
articles of illicit drug traffic.” 

Pill City. Some drug companies make 
little effort to verify the legitimacy of 
customers who order amphetamines. As 
a test, Government investigators set up 
a fictitious company in the Midwest 
and received without question nearly 
every drug ordered from manufacturers. 
Michael Sonnenreich, deputy counsel 
of the Bureau of Dangerous Drugs, 
said that firms do not deliberately pro- 


mote illicit traffic, but “there are so 
many loopholes in the existing drug 
abuse laws. Companies crank out 


enormous volumes of drugs, and they 
sell them to anybody who appears to 
be legitimate.” 

A congressional investigator charged 
that 60% of the amphetamine pills ex- 
ported to Mexico return to the U.S. 
via illegal channels. The movement of 
American amphetamines through Tijua- 
na has prompted Mexican customs of- 
ficials to call it “pill city.” Donald Rice, 
a former large-scale drug distributor, 
told the committee of the ease with 
which large quantities of amphetamines 
could be purchased in Mexico and smug- 
gled back into the U.S. Rice admitted 
making $60,000 a year in amphetamines 
and said that he could not see “how U.S. 
manufacturers can send large amounts to 
small drugstores without knowing that il- 
legitimate business is involved.” Another 
retired speed entrepreneur testified that 
he easily obtained the ingredients for 
making amphetamines from wholesale 
chemical companies. 

Committee Chairman Pepper plans 
to press for legislation to limit exports 
and imports, to restrict sales of am- 
phetamine ingredients, and to regulate 
the sale of drug-making machinery. The 
committee will ask for limitation of 
drug production, based on medical need, 
and will suggest a ban on a variety of am- 
phetamines, the dangers of which out- 
weigh their legitimate uses. If Pepper 
succeeds, there will perhaps be no fur- 
ther shipments like the one by a U.S. 
company to a nonexistent street num- 
ber that turned out to be the eleventh 
hole of a Mexican golf course. There 
Mexican smugglers picked up the goods 
for sale north of the border. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Speaker’s Family 


House Speaker John McCormack is 
known for his almost puritanical pro- 
bity. He lives simply, drives a 14-year- 
old car, has amassed few worldly goods. 
Thus he sounds in character when he 
professes ignorance about the influence 
peddling that has emanated from his 
Capitol Hill office for years. What 
plagues McCormack—and threatens his 
winning another term as Speaker—is 
that the serial revelations about Martin 
Sweig, McCormack’s now suspended 
aide, and Nathan Voloshen, the Speak- 
er’s longtime friend, make it increasingly 
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incredible that McCormack could have 
overlooked their activities. 

McCormack has attempted to pass 
Voloshen off as simply a personal friend 
with no special access to the Speaker's 
official or political world. Investigations 
by the Justice Department, the FBI, fed- 
eral grand juries in New York and Bal- 
timore and journalists have found doz- 
ens of conspiracies involving Voloshen, 
including attempts to get favors for con- 
victed mobsters, to profiteer in land 
schemes, to get Congressmen and ex- 
ecutive agencies to do favors for Vo- 
loshen’s clients. Investigating Voloshen’s 
activities and his association with Mc- 
Cormack, Time Correspondent Sandy 
Smith last week reported: 
> Voloshen has been close 
to McCormack for at least 
24 years. Last week Mc- 
Cormack said that he had 
been introduced to Voloshen 
by an unremembered Con- 
gressman “some years ago, 
more than ten years ago, 
maybe more than that.” 
Sweig has said privately: 
“Voloshen was here when I 
came in”—and that was in 
1945. An even closer as- 
sociate of McCormack’s re- 
calls that “the Speaker 
looked upon Nat Voloshen 
as his friend and as a mem- 
ber of his family—his po- 
litical family.” 
> A real member of Speak- 
er McCormack’s family is 
Nephew Edward McCor- 
mack. The Speaker regards 
Edward almost as his own 
son and surely as a protege. 
In 1966, Voloshen brokered 
political and financial labor 
union support for Edward 
McCormack’s unsuccessful 
campaign for Governor of 
Massachusetts 
> In 1963, Voloshen joined 
forces with Bobby Baker, 
then secretary to the Senate 
Democratic majority, who 
was later convicted of theft, 
conspiracy and tax evasion 
Their scheme was to buy 
the Bank of Miami Beach. 
Baker promised to swing de- 
posits of Government funds into the 
bank, and Labor Racketeer Jack Mc- 
Carthy agreed to pour union money 
into the vaults. Voloshen was to put to- 
gether a syndicate to buy the bank. 
The deal collapsed when Voloshen was 
unable to meet his part of the bargain. 
>» According to Herbert Itkin, an FBI in- 
formant, Voloshen worked both for and 
against the Haitian government of Fran- 
cois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier. In 1963, 
Voloshen offered to persuade Congress- 
men to speak against continuance of 
U.S. aid to Haiti, for a fee of $5,000 
per legislator. A year later, for a re- 
tainer from the Haitian government, Vo- 
loshen said he would invoke his in- 
fluence to speed $4,500,000 in U.S. 
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funds to build a Haitian airport. Itkin re- 
ported the scheme to U.S. officials, and 
the funds were immediately frozen, de- 
priving Voloshen of his fee 

> On one occasion in 1964, Voloshen 
was angered by the reluctance of Team- 
ster racketeers to release money to be 
used for kickbacks on three loans from 
the union’s pension fund. He dispatched 
an aide of a former New England Sen- 
ator to demand the payment at the 
Union’s Washington headquarters. The 
money—$25,000—was paid. 

For his part, Voloshen pleads that 
he is not guilty of any impropriety. In 
an interview with Smith, he said: “Peo 
ple hired me because of my ability to pre- 
sent their cases [to Government offi- 
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NATHAN VOLOSHEN 
A bit too modest. 


cials], and my perseverance. I have done 
nothing wrong. In 35 years in Wash- 
ington, I never gave anyone a $2 bill.” 
Voloshen conceded that “people” in 
Washington intervened with Govern- 
ment Officials to provide him access 
“That's done every day,” he said. “Of 
course, I received money for doing that. 
That’s how I make my living.” 

Asked about the extent of his in- 
fluence, Voloshen held up his hand with 
the tips of his thumb and forefinger 
pressed together to form a zero, He is 
too modest. In 1961, for instance, Vo- 
loshen fastened himself onto a federal 
payroll as a “labor consultant” to Adam 
Clayton Powell, who was chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 


mittee. Robert Kennedy, then Attorney 
General, took the unusual step of ex- 
erting pressure which cost Voloshen his 
job, The incident was kept quiet, but it 
would be curious if McCormack, the 
most powerful man in the House, could 
have remained unaware of his friend’s 
reputation. Yet the Speaker continued 
to lunch with Voloshen frequently. 

Cash Payment. Though there is no ev- 
idence that McCormack accepted any 
money in Voloshen’s deals, the Speaker 
is alleged to have at least helped out 
once. Life Magazine this week reports 
that Russell G. Oswald, chairman of 
the New York State board of parole, re- 
ceived a telephone call on behalf of Ed- 
ward M. Gilbert, a convicted corporate 
swindler who had paid Voloshen $75,- 
000 for assistance. It is well known in 
Washington that both Voloshen and 
Sweig were able to imitate McCormack’s 
voice, a fact of which McCormack was 
vaguely aware. On one occasion, Mc- 
Cormack recalled, he had a call from a 
general who referred to an earlier call 
from the Speaker. “He thought he had 
spoken to me,” said McCormack. He 
had not. McCormack cautioned Sweig 
to identify himself correctly on the tele- 
phone. In the Gilbert case, Lire charg- 
es, it was the Speaker himself who 
made the call to recommend an early pa 
role for the embezzler. McCormack de- 
nied making any such call, or even 
knowing who Gilbert was 

Lire also asserts that McCormack 
knew as far back as midsummer that 
two federal grand juries were inves- 
tigating Voloshen’s affairs. As a result, 
says Lire, McCormack held a series of 
urgent conferences with Sweig and Vo- 
loshen. Yet Sweig was not suspended 
until two weeks ago. Both Sweig and Vo- 
loshen had supplies of the Speaker's of- 
ficial stationery—blank except for Mc- 
Cormack’s letterhead and his purported 
signature. So open was Voloshen’s use 
of the Speaker's suite that in 1965 Vo 
loshen accepted a $5,000 payment in 
cash to help fix a tax-fraud case while sit- 
ting in the Speaker's chair 

Last week McCormack denied any im- 
plication of complicity. He also assert- 
ed that last month he told Voloshen 
not to come around any more. Still 
stunned by Sweig’s maneuverings, Mc- 
Cormack said: “It could happen to any- 
one, You don’t know who is using your 
name until you run across it.” 

Already tainted by his unfortunate 
connection, John McCormack may have 
to face further allegations in the weeks 
to come. He insists, at 77, that he will 
run for his 23rd House term next year 
and stand once more for the Speak- 
ership. His House seat is probably safe 
as long as he wants it, But even before 
the Voloshen scandal, younger Dem- 
ocrats were growing restless under Mc- 
Cormack’s weak leadership. He could 
well be deposed in 1971. For now, how- 
ever, the House is maintaining a re- 
spectful silence. Even the House Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
has no plans to intervene. 
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says: sip a good Scotch 
al and you'll hear one piper. 
iree or four if the Scotch is mellow. 
» But only the sip of a noble Scotch 
PS will make 100 pipers play. 

- We don’t ask you 
> Swallow our legend. Just a sip 


now and then of the taste 
that matches it. 
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THE WORLD 


LEBANON: ARMY AGAINST GUERRILLAS 


HE Palestinian guerrillas who are 

sworn to destroy Israel seem to stand 
a far better chance of destroying some 
of the Arab countries that serve as 
their springboards of operation. Lebanon 
and Jordan, in particular, know that 
raids mounted from within their bor- 
ders will bring harsh Israeli retaliation, 
but have proved too weak to crack 
down on their often uninvited guests. 
Last week an attempt by Lebanon's 
army to curb the fedayeen (“men of 
sacrifice”) brought the country face- 
to-face with the specter of civil war. 
The fighting reportedly left 40 
guerrillas and 25 soldiers dead, spurred 
violence in several major cities, 
prompted Syria to mobilize troops 
along the border and sent shock waves 
through the Middle East—and beyond. 
In the U.S., the State Department 
warned that a “major tragedy” could be 
in the making. 

The crisis is rooted in Lebanon's vol- 
atile ethnic makeup. Roughly half of 
its 2,700,000 citizens are Christian, half 
Moslem. The Lebanese, jealous of their 
position as the eastern Mediterranean’s 
pacemakers in commerce and commu- 
nications, have kept the ethnic con- 
glomerate intact for 26 years by means 
of a scrupulously observed gentleman's 
agreement. It provides that the President 
of the republic—currently Charles He- 
lou—should always be a Maronite Cath- 
olic, the Premier a Sunnite Moslem, 
and the Speaker of Parliament a Shia 
Moslem. Parliament is apportioned on 
a 6-to-5 ratio favoring Christians, as 
are the army and the civil service. From 
time to time, the system has come 
close to collapse. Until last week, its se- 
verest test occurred in 1958, when 
strife between the sects led President 
Eisenhower to dispatch the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet and 14,500 Marines to prevent 
an Arab takeover. 

Crack Down. Whether the Lebanese 
or the Al-Fatah guerrillas provoked the 
fighting is unclear, Certainly, the army 
has long been edgy. Last December, in 
retaliation for guerrilla actions else- 
where, Israeli commandos carried out a 
raid on Beirut airport. Lebanon's gen- 
erals, humiliated that the nation lost 13 
commercial airplanes without being able 
to strike back, were chafing to crack 
down on the guerrillas, who were mov- 
ing across the countryside pretty much 
at will. 

Al-Fatah has also been spoiling for a 
fight for months, Last spring, army at- 
tempts to control the commandos led 
to street demonstrations in which 17 
died. The riots caused the downfall of 
the government of Rashid Karami, who 
resigned to avoid a confrontation that 
would hurt Lebanon, but stayed on as 
caretaker Premier. After the riots, the 
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guerrillas tacitly agreed to operate only 
along Lebanon's border with Israel and 
to keep away from civilian settlements 
against which the Israelis could retal- 
iate. Despite the agreement, they have 
tripled their forces to about 5,400 men 
and set up new camps deeper inside Leb- 
anese territory. Two weeks ago, ap- 
parently without bothering to check with 
Helou or Karami, the army moved. Ar- 
guing that the fedayeen were endan- 
gering civilian communities, troops en- 
circled two score guerrillas in the vil- 
lage of Majdel Silm in southern Leb- 
anon. Before the guerrillas could retreat 
into neighboring Syria, 14 were slain. 

Six days later, Al-Fatah avenged what 
its radio station called “a brutal mas- 
sacre.” Striking across the Syrian bor- 
der in a maneuver that could not have 
been conducted without approval from 
the far-left regime in Damascus, com- 
mandos hit the Lebanese border towns 
of Masnaa, Arida and Bigeiha. Over- 
powering police and customs posts, the 
guerrillas took 24 captives. They were 
later set free, but only after Al-Fatah 
bragged that their capture was “full ev- 
idence of the revolution’s ability to take 
any measures it considers appropriate 
for self-defense.” Al-Fatah, in other 
words, would move when and where in 
Lebanon it pleased. 





The events produced internal and 
external crises for Lebanon. Karami 
resigned as caretaker Premier. Arab 
leaders called a general strike, and 
some of the 160,000 Palestinian ref- 
ugees living in Lebanon fought pitched 
battles with police in Beirut. In Trip- 
oli, Lebanon's second city, street bat- 
tles killed seven and injured scores. 
Helou was forced to declare a na- 
tionwide curfew to prevent further 
disorders. 

Border Troubles. Helou also tele- 
phoned Syria’s head of state, Noured- 
dine Atassi, to protest Damascus’ sup- 
port of the guerrilla raids. Atassi had 
closed the Syrian-Lebanese — border, 
stranding more than 500 trucks along 
the 68-mile Beirut-Damascus highway, 
one of the Middle East's busiest trade 
routes. Ignoring Helou’s protests, Syria 
—or the fedayeen—moved riflemen, ar- 
mored cars and mortars to the Leb- 
anese frontier. At week's end some 
troops were reported to have crossed 
the border and occupied a village four 
miles inside Lebanon. The Syrians have 
traditionally been better at rattling sa- 
bers than using them, however, and no- 
body expected a full-fledged invasion 
to follow. 

Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser ex- 
pressed “dismay” that “Arab bullets 
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LEBANESE SOLDIERS FIGHTING SNIPERS IN TRIPOLI 
Arab blood shed by Arab hands. 
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were directed to the wrong target, what- 
ever the reason.” Reportedly on instruc- 
tions from Premier Golda Meir, Israeli 
officials said nothing. Only Deputy Pre- 
mier Yigal Allon broke the silence to 
warn that Israel would not sit on its 
hands if the status quo were disturbed. 

The U.S. also came under fire, most- 
ly because the State Department had re- 
cently expressed its concern over “any 
threat to Lebanese integrity from any 
source.” South Yemen broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with the U.S. Wash- 
ington said that it planned to take no 
retaliatory action. Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein, who has toyed with the idea of curb- 
ing the guerrillas himself, tried to steer 
a middle course. He sent no protest to 
Helou, but told Al-Fatah Leader Yas- 
ser Arafat: “It is a shame that a single 
drop of Arab blood be shed by an 
Arab hand.” In Baghdad, 250,000 Lragis 
demonstrated against Lebanon, as did 
mobs in Libya. 

If Helou’s government is to remain 
in power, it will probably have to back 


down and give even freer rein to the 
guerrillas. The President indicated as 
much with a message to Arafat, care- 


fully promising that “Lebanon is ready 
to continue to support the Palestinian 
struggle within the limits of its ability.” 
Such a move, however, would invite 
even more severe Israeli reprisals. 
Should the government fall, two main 
possibilities exist: 1) An army-backed 
takeover if Helou decided to resign or 
if the generals decided that he could 
no longer keep order, or 2) a left-wing, 
Nasserite regime that would abandon 
Lebanon's live-and-let-live approach to 
Israel and intensify fighting along the 
borders. Whether Israel would tolerate 
such a development without invading 
Lebanon is doubtful. 

Whatever the outcome, it is plain 
that the faint hopes for peace in the Mid- 
dle East were dimmer than ever. 


WARRY K 
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EX-PREMIER KARAMI 
Tragedy in the making. 
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OPEN HOUSE ON THE RHINE 


|' was a scene reminiscent of 1829, 
when Andrew Jackson's mud-booted 
backwoods supporters swarmed into the 
White House for Old Hickory’s Inau- 
gural Day reception. Celebrating his 
election last week as West Germany's 
first postwar Socialist Chancellor, Wil- 
ly Brandt invited all comers to his of- 
ficial villa on Bonn’s exclusive Venus- 
berg, overlooking the Rhine. 

Brandt and his flaxen-haired Nor- 
wegian wife Rut were at the door to 
greet the crowd. More than 500 or- 
dinary Germans, who normally would 
have been held back by police lines, 
trooped into the splendidly furnished 14- 
room residence. Stiff at first, they 
gawked at the Gobelin tapestry on the 
wall and perched awkwardly on the 
edge of burgundy settees and easy chairs. 
But the uneasiness quickly wore off 
Soon workingmen in open shirts, long- 
haired youths and nurses from a near- 
by hospital were helping themselves to 
cigarettes, guzzling beer and surveying 
the place as if they owned it 

Loyal and Uncomfortable. It was a fit- 
ting if highly unorthodox way for the 
new Chancellor to commemorate his vic- 
tory. For a while, there had been some 
doubt whether there would be a Brandt 
government at all. After last month’s na- 
tional elections, Brandt made a daring 
grab for power (TIME Cover, Oct. 10), 
Neither his Social Democrats nor the 
conservative Christian Democratic 
Union, partners for nearly three years 
in a Grand Coalition, had won an out- 
right’) majority. Outmaneuvering — the 
Christian Democrats, who won 242 seats 
in the 496-seat Bundestag to the So- 
cialists’ 224, Brandt formed an alliance 
with the tiny Free Democrats, whose 
30 seats represented the balance of pow- 
er. The question was, would the schizo- 
phrenic Free Democrats, split into left 
and right wings, remain sufficiently unit- 
ed to vote Brandt into power? 

Taking no chances on anyone's miss- 
ing last week’s crucial balloting, whips 
for the Socialists and Free Democrats 
summoned their delegates to Bonn a 
day early. The precaution worked. As 
the Bundestag convened for the Kanz- 
lerwahl (Chancellor's election), each So- 
cialist and Free Democrat was in his 
place. While the votes were being tab 
ulated, Brandt resorted to his favorite 
method of relieving tension: he snapped 
wooden matchsticks, going through an 
entire box in 20 minutes. Then came 
the announcement: 251 votes for Brandt, 
two over the required absolute majority: 
235 votes against him; five abstentions, 
presumably including three by recal- 
citrant Free Democrats; and four bal- 
lots rendered invalid with markings like 
“poor Germany” and “nonsense.” 

Thus, 91 years to the day after Bis- 
marck banned the Socialists from Im- 
perial Germany and 39 years since the 
party last headed a government, a So- 
cialist chosen to lead 


candidate was 
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BRANDT AFTER ELECTION 
Adolf was the ultimate loser. 


West Germany. Political Strategist Her- 
bert Wehner, the fierce ex-Communist 
who masterminded the transformation 
of the Socialists from a_ blue-collar 
movement into a more broadly based 
party, rushed to embrace Brandt. Their 
dream finally realized. Brandt openly 
wept. “I am satisfied, grateful for the 
confidence and a little proud,” he said 
a few moments later. Then the new 
Chancellor, who spent the Nazi years 
in Scandinavian exile, added: “Hitler 
has definitively lost.” 

The Christian Democrats, turned out 
of office for the first time since the found- 
ing of the Federal Republic in 1949, 
proved poor losers. To a man, the 242 
C.D.U. legislators refused to applaud 
Brandt. Franz Josef Strauss, boss of 
the party’s powerful Bavarian branch, re- 
fused to shake hands with Brandt. Out- 
going Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger con- 
gratulated Brandt, but moments later 
he observed to newsmen: “We will see 
how long it lasts.” 

Positive No-Confidence. Under an 
ordinary parliamentary system, Brandt's 
narrow majority might prove short-lived 
indeed. In West Germany, however, it 
is not easy to topple a government. Mind- 
ful of the ease with which regimes fell 
during the Weimar Republic (21 in 14 
years), the framers of West Germany's 
postwar constitution fashioned a device 
known as the “positive vote of no-con- 
fidence.” It provides that a government 
can be dismissed only if the Bundestag si- 
multaneously votes a new Chancellor 
into power. Says Brandt: “I can see no 
question on which this coalition could 
come apart in the next four years.” 

One reason for Brandt's confidence 
is that Wehner, a tough disciplinarian, 
has taken over the parliamentary lead- 
ership of the Socialists. He replaces Hel- 
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mut Schmidt, who moved to the De- 
fense Ministry in Brandt's new Cabinet, 
which has been streamlined from 19 to 
14 portfolios. Karl Schiller, the erudite 
professor who has emerged as West Ger- 
many’s most popular political figure, re- 
mains in the Economic Ministry; his 
first major act was to order an upward re- 
valuation of the strong German mark, in- 
creasing its price from 25¢ to 27.3¢ 
(see Business). In a significant shift, for- 
mer Justice Minister Horst Ehmke, 42, 
Was appointed to the newly created post 
of Minister in the Chancellery. Serving 
as No. 2 man to the Chancellor, the for- 
mer law professor thus becomes heir ap- 
parent to Brandt in the party lineup. 
As a reward for their support, the Free 
Democrats received three Cabinet posts. 
Brandt’s old portfolio at the foreign min- 
istry went to Walter Scheel, the Free 
Democrats’ leader (see box). 

Close to Home. Brandt's top prior- 
ity is domestic. He hopes to achieve a 
more even distribution of the benefits 
that flow from Germany's continuing 
economic miracle. One reform is likely 
to take place in Germany's universities, 
where he would like to make more 
room for students from working-class 
backgrounds (only 10% of the student 
population at present). Other reforms in- 
clude higher tax and social security pay- 
ments for the rich with tax cuts for the 
low-wage earners. 

Brandt's second priority is working 
for Western European unity. He will 
press for British entry into the Com- 
mon Market even if it means offending 


the French. His third priority concerns 
West Germany’s relations with the East, 
Though firmly committed to the West, 
Brandt is prepared to grant a measure 
of recognition to East Germany in re- 
turn for closer contacts. He is also pre- 
pared to renounce claims to former 
German territories in Poland if the Com- 
munists will agree to a general accom- 
modation that would reduce political 
tensions in Europe. 

So far, the response has been re- 
markably positive. In an unusually long 
and cordial congratulatory telegram to 
Brandt, Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
expressed hope for “an improvement in 
the relations between the Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Union.” The East 
German press has also struck a more 
conciliatory tone. As Brandt himself is 
fully aware, there is always the danger 
that the Communists might be playing 
on Western hopes for peace, and will 
later pull back from negotiations for bet- 
ter relations with West Germany. For 
his part, Brandt must move cautiously 
in order to avoid charges in West Ger- 
many that he is too eager to make con- 
cessions to the Communists. 

Whatever the upshot of Brandt's ini- 
tiative to the East, it does signify a will- 
ingness to experiment that has been 
lacking in recent Bonn Governments, In 
a sense, his open house for the people 
of Bonn symbolizes the same mood. Un- 
burdened by a questionable past and re- 
freshingly free of stuffiness, West Ger- 
many’s new government is likely to be 
very much open to change. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Submarine Conspiracy 

How widespread is dissent in the So- 
viet Union? Perhaps the only people 
who know are officials of the KGB (se- 
cret police), whose job is to crush it. 
Only occasionally does an open act of de- 
fiance occur, such as last year’s small 
protest in Red Square against the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. Last week 
news of an especially intriguing act of 
dissidence came to light. 

According to the report, three naval 
officers, who served aboard a nuclear 
submarine, were arrested last June in 
Tallin in the Soviet Republic of Es- 
tonia, The men—a senior officer named 
Gavrilov, a lieutenant named Ponoma- 
rev and an unidentified officer—drew 
up a 26-page document advocating rad- 
ical changes in Soviet policy. They were 
arrested after a page of the text was dis- 
covered on a mimeograph machine in 
one of the officers’ homes. 

Suspicious Nature. The appeal is pat- 
terned on an essay written by Soviet 
Physicist Andrei Sakharov and smug- 
gled to a publisher in the West last 
year. Sakharov called for increased free- 
dom of thought in Russia and a de- 
liberate convergence of the U.S. and 
Soviet systems. The Tallin Three go 
even farther, While openly praising the 
West, they condemn Communism for 
its low standard of living and call upon 
the people to rise against the regime. 
The document ends with the words: 
“Fight for your political rights! Don't 


Jester in Striped Pants 


HOUGH they may disagree with his policies, foreign dip- 
lomats will find it difficult to dislike West Germany's 
new Foreign Minister. Affable and engaging, Walter Scheel, 
who is also the leader of the Free Democratic Party, has 
the relaxed manner and quick wit of a Rhinelander. An 
adept mime, he delights in performing creditable imitations 
of other West German politicians. He loves to tell jokes, 
often making himself the butt. 
At a recent ball in West Ber- 
lin, for example, he showed up 
wearing a hand-lettered sign on 
his lapel that read in English: 
“Kiss me, I'm a Liberal.” 
For all his clowning, Scheel 
shale) is tough 


(pronounced 
and talented. “I am not a spe- 


cial friend of pretension,” he 
said at his swearing-in ceremony 
last week. Like Brandt, he is 
truly a self-made man. The 
son of a wheelwright from the 
knives-and-scissors town of Sol- 
ingen, he did not continue his ed- 
ucation beyond high school. 
After wartime service as a Luftwaffe fighter pilot (four al- 
lied planes bagged and two Iron Crosses), he worked as a 
superintendent in a small steel mill. He was elected in 
1953 to the Bundestag and served for five years (1961- 
66) as West Germany’s Minister for Economic Cooperation, 
a post that gave him a solid grounding in international af- 
fairs. Two years ago, Scheel won control from the con- 


SCHEEL DURING 


servative faction of the Free Democrats and engineered a 
radical shift in party policy—from right of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats to left of the Socialists on a number of issues. In for- 
eign affairs, Scheel and Brandt agree on all fundamental 
points, including the need to retain West Germany's 
strong commitment to the West while seeking better re- 
lations with the East, Though political infighting provides 
one of the few diversions in 
the otherwise small-town atmo- 
sphere of Bonn, Scheel has scru- 
pulously refused to be a par- 
ticipant. As a result, he has 
almost no serious political en- 
emies, “I do not take part in 
back-stabbing,” he says. “Those 
who wield the knives usually 
end up sticking themselves.” 

A 50-year-old widower with 
a grown son, Scheel in July mar- 
ried an attractive Munich phy- 
sician who will be a welcome 
addition to Bonn’s diplomatic 
whirl. For the easygoing Scheel, 
however, his new eminence im- 
poses a few regrettable strictures. Not the least of them is 
that he can no longer wear loud sports jackets or whiz 
about Bonn in his zippy BMW 2500 sedan (“the busi- 
nessman’s sports car”). Even a foe of pretension must 
allow himself to be chauffeured in a stately black Mer- 
cedes if he also happens to be West Germany's Foreign 
Minister. 
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How to help keep America beautiful 
..- Plant a lawn in a deep freeze 


The North Alaskan Tundra is topped 
by a fragile mat of green growth 

If you break it, heat from the never- 
fading Midnight Sun slowly turns the 
frozen mud into a swamp. Water 
runs. And irreparable erosion could 
occur. For that land has little ability 


to regrow its ground cover. This year, 
ARCO began an experiment to allow 
the Tundra to heal itself. Thirteen 
strains of winter-hardy grass have been 
seeded into a 20-acre Arctic lawn. And 
a special fertilizer, developed and 
made by an ARCO plant, will help it 


AtlanticRichfield 


grow - - all so that the tracks of man, 

as he searches and develops the riches 
of the wilds, will not mar or destroy as 
well. It's just one of the many steps 
ARCO is taking to see to it that the 
world we live in is just a little bit better 
than when we started 
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Cadillac Motor Car Division 


The brilliant new Fleetwood Eldorado heralds a new era of 
motoring pleasure that could come only from Cadillac. 
Purposefully built to be the worlds finest personal car, the 
1970 Eldorado is that unique automotive creation: one 
designed for the motorist who wants unusually spirited 
performance, individual styling, and all the elegance and 
comfort for which Cadillac is renowned. 


MARK OF EACELLENCE 


Under that long hood nestles the largest engine to power 
a production passenger car —Eldorados exclusive new 
8.2 litre V-8 (500 cubic inches of displacement). Its 
550 foot-pounds of torque produce a responsive- 

ness that makes the spirit of the seventies come 

alive with rare excitement. Performing in concert 
with proven front-wheel drive, precise variable- 

ratio power steering, front disc brakes and 
Automatic Level Control, Eldorado will 

captivate you with a kind of driving pleasure 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 


But you expect brilliant performance when you 
see Eldorados boldly sculptured lines. They 
give it poise and distinction that mark it for 
greatness. And the luxury of its interior 
appointments, the meticulous craftsmanship, 


Cadillac. the refinements apparent everywhere tell 
] d ° you that Eldorado is unmistakably 
Frontwhee rive. Cadillac in every detail. 


8.2 litre V8. In all the world, there is nothing quite like 


the 1970 Fleetwood Eldorado. Youre 


; invited to experience for yourself the 
What better credentials luxury, vitality and distinction of 
could a car have? this great personal car. 
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be slaves without a conscience! Dem- 
ocrats of the U.S.S.R., unite, fight, win!” 

Western experts in Moscow cannot re- 
member ever having seen such an in- 
flammatory document. Most protests in 
the Soviet Union carefully stress the 
need for reform within the Communist 
system. Furthermore, unlike other ap- 
peals that have borne the signatures of 
individuals, the Tallin document is 
signed by an organization that calls it- 
self the Democrats of the Russian Fed- 
eration, the Ukraine and Baltic Repub- 
lics. The unusual nature of the doc- 
ument has, in fact, caused some sus- 
picion that it may have been written 
by an anti-Communist group in West- 
ern Europe and then seized upon by 
the KGB as a pretext for cracking down 
on dissident elements. According to one 
account, the KGB has used the appeal 
to justify sweeping investigations not 
only in Tallin, but also in other places, in- 
cluding Leningrad, the Azerbaijan city 
of Baku and the Siberian industrial cen- 
ter of Khabarovsk. 

Even if the document is a fabrication, 
the scope of the investigation that it 
prompted suggests that the KGB is deep- 
ly worried about political dissent. If it 
is genuine—and it may well be—it 
would indicate a startling depth of pro- 
test, reaching even into the ranks of Rus- 
sia’s most elite naval force. 


PORTUGAL 


Shades of Salazar 

Though the 36-year rule of Portugal's 
Anténio de Oliveira Salazar ended last 
year, the old man is not yet aware of 
it. Still immobilized after a stroke and 
a coma 13 months ago, Salazar calls 
Cabinet meetings, and his old ministers 
faithfully attend—even though some of 
them are no longer in the Cabinet. No 
one has found the courage to tell the 
80-year-old dictator that he has been 
replaced. 

At times, in fact, it seems that he 
has not. This week voters in Europe’s 
poorest and most calcified country went 
to the polls in what Salazar’s succes- 
sor, Premier Marcello Caetano, 63, billed 
as a “free election.” Despite some lib- 
eralization of Portugal's election laws, 
the outcome was a foregone conclusion. 
Though a few opposition candidates had 
a chance of winning places in the Na- 
tional Assembly for the first time, it 
was inconceivable that Salazar’s old Na- 
tional Union would lose more than half 
a dozen of its 130 Assembly seats, if 
that many. “The only trouble with the 
opposition is that it wants to take over 
the government,” complained one party 
stalwart at a National Union rally last 
week. “That will never be permitted.” 

Guaranteed Defeat. Even under Sa- 
lazar, “elections” of sorts were held reg- 
ularly, and why not? The only time 
anyone ever piled up a sizable oppo- 
sition vote was in 1958, when flam- 
boyant General Humberto Delgado ran 
on the slogan: “I know this regime is rot- 
ten because I was once a part of it.” Del- 
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gado won 23% of the vote. This year’s 
chief opposition leader is Lawyer Ma- 
rio Soares, 44, a thoughtful Socialist 
politician who went to jail twelve times 
under Salazar. Soon after Caetano be- 
came Premier, he brought Soares back 
from remote Sao Tomé island, where 
Salazar exiled him in 1968. 

Though the regime eased censorship 
and extended the vote to women, all 
the cards were stacked in favor of the 
National Union. Allowed to operate only 
during a month-long official campaign 
period, the opposition barely had time 
to get organized. Only the National 
Union could take advantage of radio 
and newspaper ads; no one could use 
TV except Caetano. Rallies were al- 





CAETANO CAMPAIGNING 
All the cards were stacked. 


lowed only indoors, and they were 
watched by political police. 

The opposition was mathematically 
doomed anyway. In Portugal, political 
parties must mail out their own bal- 
lots. The eligible voters were named 
on the official registration lists, but non- 
government candidates were not allowed 
to see the lists long enough to record 
all the names on them. In the Lisbon 
election district, Soares’ group managed 
to send ballots to only half of the 350,- 
000 voters—thus guaranteeing defeat. 
What is more, opposition ballots were 
printed on nearly transparent paper 
that was clearly different from the heav- 
ier-stock used by the National Union, 
thus making the “secret ballot” a 
mockery. 

Nevertheless, the campaign was quite 
a change for Portugal. In selecting Na- 
tional Union candidates, Caetano low- 
ered his slate’s average age from 57 to 
48. He promised the people better hous- 
ing, schools and social security. 

Soares stumped the countryside, of- 
ten to the wonder of the peasants. When 
a Soares “cavalcade” roared through a 


village, some people locked their doors, 
others thought it was a wedding pro- 
cession, and one woman, asked if she 
were a voter, replied: “I think so. What 
is a voter?” In the cities, audiences 
cheered as he scourged the “fascists” 
and demanded “the end of the op- 
pression of the political police.” 

Obstacle to Progress. The true char- 
acter of the Caetano regime may be- 
come clearer next year, when the new 
National Assembly will be empowered 
to rewrite the constitution. Caetano’s 
tough talk seems to indicate that there 
will be no great changes in the author- 
itarian Estado Novo that Salazar pat- 
terned after Mussolini's Italy, though 
no country in Europe is more in need 
of change. Government travel posters 
coyly claim that Portugal is Europe's 
best kept secret-—quaint, unspoiled and 
cheap. Sometimes, however, it seems 
as if Europe is Portugal's best-kept se- 
cret. The Continent’s prosperity has by- 
passed the country, whose 9,500,000 
people have a 38% illiteracy rate and 
an annual per capita income of only 
$490 (Spain's: $830), Two-fifths of Por- 
tugal’s 13,387 towns lack electricity, and 
three-fourths have no running water. 
The future is so bleak that more than 
1,000,000 Portuguese have emigrated 
to jobs north of the Pyrenees. 

Some National Union members are 
demanding sweeping reforms, Right 
now, however, most of the muscle be- 
longs to the archconservatives, who still 
control much of the economy—and the 
army. These “ultras” are dead set against 
change, particularly in the country’s ar- 
chaic colonial policy, Lisbon’s unwin- 
nable eight-year war against African na- 
tionalists in Mozambique, Angola and 
Guinea ties up 130,000 troops and 40% 
of the national budget. It is thus one 
of the chief obstacles to progress. 

When Caetano suggested during the 
campaign that the costly colonial pol- 
icy should be an issue, the ultras were 
outraged. “The army is vigilant,” Por- 
tugal’s Chief of Staff warned ominously. 
Américo Thomaz, a retired admiral who 
serves as the figurehead President, 
snapped that the colonies were “to be de- 
fended, not discussed.” Sometimes it 
seems as if old Salazar is still running 
the place after all. 


THE AIR 


Piracy Above, Politics Below 
As the Polish LOT airliner approached 
East Berlin on a flight out of Warsaw, 
two young East Germans walked into 
the crew cabin. One of them clubbed 
the flight engineer with his gun butt. 
The other pressed his revolver against 
Pilot Ryszard Dabrowski’s neck and told 
him to head for West Berlin. Two So- 
viet MIGs screamed up alongside the II- 
yushin-18 turboprop, but not even their 
buzzing could dissuade the hijackers. 
When the plane landed at Tegel Air- 
port in the French sector of West Ber- 
lin, they handed over passports and 
guns (which turned out to be unloaded) 
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The horse is better than 
most 1970 cars. 








We are not joking. The 
run-of-the-mill 1970 car is an 
affront to progress. 

It’s too expensive to buy. 
And too expensive to run. 
It’s almost impossible to park, 
and maneuvering it through 
city traffic would try the 
nerves of a saint. 

You'd be better off with 
a horse. 

Which is sure-footed, 
inexpensive, maneuverable 
and it eats hay. Nice, cheap, 
hay. 

We, at Renault, are one of 
the few automakers to make 
a car that’s better than the 


horse. a 
The Renault 10. verable, it is easy to park. 


Since it gets35 milesto  ... And since it costs $1,725, 
the gallon, it is cheap torun, 1048 €asy to buy. 
And since it has inde- And it is also more 
endent suspension and disc comfortable than the horse. 
ot it is sure-footed and 
easy to stop. 
And since it is maneu- 
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and announced: “We are asking for 
asylum.” 

Thus did one of the less attractive cus- 
toms of the West come to the Com- 
munist world for the first time since 
1956, when a Hungarian airliner was 
seized and diverted to West Germany 
In another episode, a gun-waving 17- 
year-old from Detroit forced the crew 
of a Mexico City to Miami Pan Amer- 
ican jetliner to fly to Havana. The two hi- 
jackings brought to 56 the total re- 
ported this year (47 to Havana alone). 
They also proved once again that no air- 
liner anywhere is immune. 

Issue of Asylum. Extradition and pun- 
ishment of hijackers could discourage 
the practice, but as the LOT incident 
showed, piracy in the air is encouraged 
by politicking on the ground. Poland de- 
manded that the two East Germans be 
sent to Warsaw for prosecution, But 
French occupation officials in West Ber- 
lin, on instructions from Paris, granted 
them asylum. The hijackers were not ex- 
actly home free. France announced plans 
to try them in its military-mission court 
in Berlin on as yet unspecified charges. 
The compromise will not please those 
who argue that, as President Nixon told 
the U.N. last month, “sky piracy can- 
not be ended as long as the pirates re- 
ceive asylum.” While most nations have 
stiff anti-hijacking statutes for their own 
citizens (U.S. law provides a maximum 
penalty of death), there is no inter- 
national law on the subject. Nor is 
there yet much sentiment outside the 
U.S. for modifying the right of polit- 
ical asylum to dissuade hijackers. 

Next month 116 nations will begin ob- 
serving the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization's Tokyo Convention, 
which provides for prompt return of hi- 
jacked planes and passengers—but not 
the hijackers. The ICAO has drafted a 
treaty that would make prosecution or 
extradition of hijackers mandatory, but 
its chances for approval are poor. 


FRANK DE SIMONE 


THE MASSACRE OF HUE 


A' first the men did not dare step 
into the stream,” one of the search- 
ers recalled. “But the sun was going 
down and we finally entered the water, 
praying to the dead to pardon us.” The 
men who were probing the shallow creek 
in a gorge south of Hué prayed for par- 
don because the dead had lain unbur- 
ied for 19 months; according to Viet- 
namese belief, their souls are condemned 
to wander the earth as a result. In the 
creek, the search team found what it 
had been looking for—some 250 skulls 
and piles of bones. “The eyeholes were 
deep and black, and the water flowed 
over the ribs,” said an American who 
was at the scene. 

The gruesome discovery late last 
month brought to some 2,300 the num- 
ber of bodies of South Vietnamese men, 
women and children unearthed around 
Hué. All were executed by the Com- 
munists at the time of the savage 25- 
day battle for the city, during the Ter 
offensive of 1968. The dead in the creek 
in Nam Hoa district belonged to a 
group of 398 men from the Hué sub- 
urb of Phu Cam. On the fifth day of 
the battle, Communist soldiers appeared 
at Phu Cam cathedral, where the men 
had sought refuge with their families, 
and marched them off. The soldiers 
said that the men would be indoctrinated 
and then allowed to return, but their 
families never heard of them again. At 
the foot of the Nam Hoa mountains, 
ten miles from the cathedral, the cap- 
tives were shot or bludgeoned to death. 

Shallow Graves. When the battle for 
Hué ended Feb. 24, 1968, some 3,500 ci- 
vilians were missing. A number had ob- 
viously died in the fighting and lay 
buried under the rubble. But as res- 
idents and government troops began to 
clean up, they came across a series of 
shallow mass graves just east of the Cit- 





SKULLS & BONES OF PHU CAM VICTIMS 
And the grass grew abnormally long and green. 
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adel, the walled city that shelters Hué’s 
old imperial palace. About 150 corpses 
were exhumed from the first mass grave, 
many tied together with wire and bam- 
boo strips. Some had been shot, others 
had apparently been buried alive. Most 
had been either government officials or 
employees of the Americans, picked up 
during a door-to-door hunt by Viet Cong 
cadres who carried detailed blacklists. 
Similar graves were found inside the 
city and to the southwest, near the 
tombs where Viet Nam's emperors lie 
buried. Among those dug out were the 
bodies of three German doctors who 
had worked at the University of Hue. 

Search Operation. Throughout that 
first post-Ter year, there were persistent 
rumors that something terrible had hap- 
pened on the sand flats southeast of 
the city. Last March, a farmer stum- 
bled on a piece of wire; when he tugged 
at it, a skeletal hand rose from the dirt. 
The government immediately launched 
a search operation. “There were certain 
stretches of land where the grass grew 
abnormally long and green,” Time Cor- 
respondent William Marmon_ reported 
last week from Hue. “Beneath this om- 
inously healthy flora were mass graves, 
20 to 40 bodies to a grave. As the mag- 
nitude of the finds became apparent, 
business came to a halt and_ scores 
flocked out to Phu Thu to look for long- 
missing relatives, sifting through the re- 
mains of clothes, shoes and personal 
effects. ‘They seemed to be hoping they 
would find someone and at the same 
time hoping they wouldn't,” said an 
American official.” Eventually, about 24 
sites were unearthed and the remains 
of 809 bodies were found. 

The discovery at the creek in Nam 
Hoa district did not come until last 
month—after a tip from three Com- 
munist soldiers who had defected to 
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the government. The creek and its gris- 
ly secret were hidden under such heavy 
jungle canopy that landing zones had 
to be blasted out before helicopters could 
fly in with the search team. For three 
weeks, the remains were arranged on 
long shelves at a nearby school, and hun- 
dreds of Hué citizens came to identify 
their missing relatives. “They had no rea- 
son to kill these people,” said Mrs. Le 
Thi Bich Phe, who lost her husband 

Negligible Propaganda. What trig- 
gered the Communist slaughter? Many 
Hué citizens believe that the execution 
orders came directly from Ho Chi Minh. 
More likely, however, the Communists 
simply lost their nerve. They had been 
led to expect that many South Viet- 
namese would rally to their cause dur- 
ing the Tet onslaught. That did not 
happen, and when the battle for Hué 
began turning in the allies’ favor, the 
Communists apparently panicked and 
killed off their prisoners. 

The Saigon government, which claims 
that the Communists have killed 25,000 
civilians since 1957 and abducted an- 
other 46,000, has made negligible prop- 
aganda use of the massacre. In Hué 
it has not had to. Says Colonel Le Van 
Than, the local province chief: “After 
Tet, the people realized that the Viet 
Cong would kill them, regardless of po- 
litical belief.” That fearful thought 
haunts many South Vietnamese, par- 
ticularly those who work for their gov- 
ernment or for the Americans. With 
the U.S. withdrawal under way, the mas 
sacre of Hué might prove a chilling ex- 
ample of what could lie ahead. 


MEXICO 
Next President: Not Left, 
Not Right 


Mexicans will not go to the polls to 
elect their next President for another 
nine months, but as of last week ev- 
eryone knew who the winner would be 
His name: Luis Echeverria Alvarez, 47, 
now Interior Minister under outgoing 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. Endorsed 
last week by the ruling Partido Revo- 
lucionario Institucional (P.R.I.), Eche- 
verria is certain to be formally named 
the P.R.I.’s candidate during the party’s 
convention next month. Because Mexico 
is virtually a one-party state, that nom- 
ination is equivalent to election to a six- 
year term. Since P.R.L.’s founding 41 
years ago in the wake of Mexico's rev- 
olution, it has not lost a presidential 
vote. 

Echeverria, an efficient administrator 
and decision maker, is following a well- 
trodden path. Eight of his nine most re- 
cent predecessors served as Interior Min- 
ister, the most important Cabinet post, 
before taking over the presidency. Diaz 
Ordaz and other P.R.I. chieftains ex- 
pect little change in policies—with good 
reason, for Echeverria was selected as 
party candidate by the President him- 
self, in concert with party leaders and 
the country’s three living ex-Presidents. 

Echeverria’s major challenge will be 
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ECHEVERRIA & DAUGHTER 
Along a well-trodden path. 


to spur the growth of the underdeveloped 
rural economy; at least half of Mex- 
ico’s 47 million people live in areas large- 
ly untouched by the prosperity that has 
brought forests of TV antennas, rows 
of private homes and traflic jams to 
the large cities. Party reform also ranks 
high on the list of priorities. Last year’s 
pre-Olympic riots, during which police 
shot at least 33 people to death and 
wounded 500 others in Mexico City’s 
Plaza de Las Tres Culturas, showed the 
depth of discontent and impatience 
among the young. The party's autocratic 
methods—demonstrated so effectively in 
its manner of choosing a new President 
—have been challenged by reformers 

A lawyer and political scientist who 


entered politics 23 years ago, the new 





MEDIC! 
Already on the documents. 


presidential candidate defines his po- 
sition as “neither to the right, nor to 
the left, nor in a static center, but on- 
ward and upward.” Just how quickly 
Echeverria will move, however, remains 
in question. Stable leadership has given 
Mexico four decades of political and eco- 
nomic progress, while South American 
nations have suffered 40 coups since 
1930. Recently, however, the party has 
displayed an increasing reluctance to 
stay in step with the times. 


BRAZIL 
New President: Medium-Hard 


If there is little suspense connected 
with Mexico’s forthcoming presidential 
elections, there was none at all as Bra- 
zil last week formally chose General 
Emilio Garrastazi Médici, 63, as its 
head of state. For the past month, gov- 
ernment printers in Brasilia, the 
ital, have been engraving Médici’s name 
on official documents. New ambassadors 
have been arriving with credentials al- 
ready addressed to him. Three weeks 
ago, the Shah of Iran even cabled con- 
gratulations to him. Sitting as an elec- 
toral college, Congress last week finally 
made it official by voting him into of 
fice, 293 to 0, with 76 abstentions. At 
the same time, right-wing Admiral Au- 
gusto Hamann Rademaker Grunewald 
was named Vice President 

Médici succeeds Arthur da Costa e 
Silva, an ex-army marshal who had 
ruled since 1967 but was partially par- 
alyzed by a stroke last August. A mil- 
itary triumvirate took over the gov- 
ernment, imperiously brushing aside the 
civilian Vice President, who should have 
succeeded Costa e Sil¥f under the con- 
stitution. Early this month the brass 
reached into the ranks of four-star gen- 
erals to choose Médici, the taciturn com- 
mander of Brazil's Third Army, as the 
new “candidate.” 

Cynical Jeers. Médici was almost un- 
known outside the army. Three weeks 
ago, when he went on television before 
90 million countrymen with the pro 
forma promise to see “democracy def- 
initely installed in our country,” Bra 
zilians responded with cynical jeers. “In 
the U.S.,” went one gibe, “there are gen 
eral elections. In Brazil, the generals 


cap- 


elect.” 

To dress up Médici’s election with a 
little democracy, the generals allowed 
Congress to reconvene for the first time 
since it was dissolved ten months 
in a military crackdown on civilian dis 
sent. There is not much chance that 
the legislators will ever cause the new 
President any trouble. Under new 
amendments to the constitution, drafted 
by the military, congressional immunity 
has been abolished—on or off the floor 
of Congress. Should the President still 
find the lawmakers obstreperous, he can 
invoke certain “transitory provisions” 
to close Congress and rule by decree 

General Médici is known as “a man 
of few smiles and friends.” He won 
some key friends in 1964, when he 
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ago 








gave major support to the coup that es- 
tablished Brazil's military rule. Raised 
in Rio Grande do Sul, south Brazil's rug- 
ged cattle country, the new President is 
a compromise choice acceptable to both 
moderate officers and the linha dura 
—hardliners who would crack down 
even harder on dissent. Like most of 
his comrades-in-arms, he is convinced 
that only the military knows what is 
best for Brazil and its 90 million peo- 
ple. “There must be freedom,” he said 
earlier this year, “but there can be no li- 
cense to contradict the political desires 
of the nation.” 

The big question is whether the hard- 
liners will find Médici too moderate. Al- 
ready, Three-Star General Affonso Al- 
buquerque Lima, a disappointed pres- 
idential aspirant, has warned Médici’s 
men that “more audacious” officers are 
waiting in the wings. Clearly, Médici's 
problem will be to keep discontent from 
boiling over in the streets—and in the 
barracks as well 


CRIME 


Paradise Lost 

Chatting with a neighbor recently, a 
Melbourne, Australia, carpenter named 
Terry Cooke confided that he was one 
digit away from the winning number in 
a $28,000 lottery. “I don’t know wheth- 
er I'm lucky or unlucky,” he said. At 
the time the remark mystified the neigh- 
bor. Last week, after police swarmed 
into the neighborhood in search of 
Cooke, he understood. Cooke, actually 
Ronald Arthur Biggs, 39, was the only 
man still free of the 15 who halted a 
Glasgow-to-London Royal Mail train in 
1963 and looted it of $7,300,000, Caught 
and sentenced to 30 years in jail, Biggs 
escaped in 1965. The last thing he want- 
ed in his Australian hideaway was the 
publicity of a lottery hit. Even so, the 
$28,000 would have been nice. Biggs’ 
$265,000 share of the train lolly was 
all gone. Before he disappeared, he had 
been living like any other struggling 
householder on the block. 

Hellish Times. Ever since the great 
train robbery, things have gone steadily 
downhill for the bandits who made off 
with 120 sacks of money. Most were cap- 
tured before they could spend more 
than a few quid. Those who eluded Scot- 
land Yard for a while had a hellish 
time, and it is clear that little of the 
$6,400,000 that is still unaccounted for 
went towards riotous living. Consider 
some of Biggs’ accomplices: 
> Bruce Reynolds, free until last No- 
vember, did splurge at first. A dozen bot- 
tles of Nuits St. Georges, a dozen Veuve 
Cliquot and a dozen Dom Perignon 
were delivered each week to his Lon- 
don flat. He tooled about in an Austin- 
Healey, a Thunderbird or a Mercedes 
250. Fearful that the police were clos- 
ing in, Reynolds lit out from his hiding 
place. He traveled constantly for five 
years, fleeing through six countries on 
false passports obtained for $33,000 
from criminal acquaintances. When he 
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was finally run down in the English sea- 
side resort of Torquay, he seemed re- 
lieved. Said he: “Anyone who thinks 
that crime pays must be mad.” 

> Charles Wilson, escaping jail as Biggs 
had, fled to Rigaud, Canada, with his 
wife and three children. But the jail- 
break cost $140,000 (for men to free 
him with cleverly counterfeit keys), and 
the flight from England about as much. 
The Wilsons lived in constant terror of 
attracting attention. “The nagging fear 
of discovery,” said Patricia Wilson, 
“gave me a permanent headache.” Said 
her husband, recaptured in January 
1968: “It wasn’t worth it.” 

> James White remained free for three 
years. But he had to flee from Tangier, 
Spain, the south of France and three 
other hiding places as acquaintances dis- 
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count. Escaping from England cost him 
$45,000 for a small boat, hiding places 
on either side of the Channel and es- 
corts. Abroad he visited a plastic sur- 
geon for expensive ($7,000) alterations 
to his face and fingertips. He spent 15 
months in hiding, then bought a fake 
passport and flew to Australia as Ter- 
rence Furminger. From Adelaide he sent 
back $2,500 for other passports and air 
fare for Wife Charmain and their two 
sons. The last of the lolly went for fur- 
niture, appliances and toys for the brick 
bungalow that Biggs rented, for $26.88 
a week, at 52 Hibiscus Road in the Mel- 
bourne suburb of Blackburn 

Resuming the straight life, Biggs 
earned $95.26 a week as a carpenter 
and was eager for Saturday overtime 
of $27.94. Charmain, after the birth of 





BIGGS & WIFE IN MELBOURNE NIGHTCLUB LAST MONTH 
Hardly even a lick of the lolly. 


covered his identity and blackmailed 
him for a total of $162,400. White had 
to pay one landlord $2,800 a week in 
rent, and in the end still had to flee be- 
cause the landlord informed on him to 
collect close to $100,000 in rewards. 
White was finally captured in 1966 at 
Littlestone-on-Sea in Kent. Noting that 
he was “at the end of my tether,” he 
said thankfully that he was “glad it’s 
all over.” 

> Ronald Edwards lost so much to 
blackmailers that in 1966 his wife per- 
suaded him to surrender. He was living 
what he described as “a crazy, unnat- 
ural life’ in a grubby South London 
roominghouse and was, he told police, 
“flat broke.” 

The Straight Life. Biggs fared little 
better. His escape from London's 
Wandsworth prison cost $112,000 for 
a furniture van fitted with a sliding 
roof and hydraulic lift, two getaway 
cars and a crew to operate them. Be- 
cause nearly $110,000 of his swag was 
in traceable notes, he had to dispose of 
them in the underworld at a 50% dis- 


a third son, worked the 4 to midnight 
shift as a packer in a toilet-tissue plant. 
“That's the laugh of the whole thing,” 
she said after her husband fled the po- 
lice with $40 in his pocket. “You don’t 
work at night in a factory when you 
have hidden resources.” Only occasion- 
ally did the Biggses splurge. On their 
last big evening out, a month ago, a Mel- 
bourne nightclub photographer snapped 
a picture of them sipping wine and en- 
joying crépes. After the manhunt for 
Biggs began, the photographer remem- 
bered the face and gave police an up-to- 
date look at the man they have been 
after for four years. 

If the police catch up with Biggs, he 
will be returned to an English prison. 
Charmain talks of remaining in Aus- 
tralia. “I don’t want to have to take 
my children back to the cold of Eng- 
land,” she says. Whatever her plans, 
she will have some money at last. Aus- 
tralian Consolidated Press is paying $78,- 
400 for the story of how her husband's 
ill-gotten gains from the great train rob- 
bery were quickly drained. 
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IN 27 STATES, THE ONLY THING 
YOU HAVE TO PASS TO RENEW 
YOUR DRIVERS LICENSE IS A 








MAIL BOX. 


It’s crazy, but true. 
In over two dozen 
states you simply renew 
your driver’s license by mail. 
Even if you've gone 
partially blind. Or deaf. 
Even if youve forgotten 
_ the driving laws. 
Or just plain forgotten how to drive. 
Who’ to know? 
Well, now you do. And now you can do 
something about these dangerous mail-order drivers. 
You can help the people in your state who are 
trying to improve driver licensing. By telling your 
state legislators you support the National Highway 
Safety Bureau's plan to stiffen licensing procedures. 
To require a mandatory driver re-examination 
every four years. 
Until then, if you think the driver in 
front of you needs his head examined, 
you may be right. —_,, STATE FARM MUTUAL 
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Bloomington, lilinois 
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His power at the plate won him six 
American League batting titles, while 
his unruly temper earned him the so- 
briquet “Terrible Ted.” Returning to 
baseball this season as manager of the 
Washington Senators, Ted Williams set 
out to prove that “doing very little for 
eight years except fishing” had dulled 
none of his baseball dazzle. He was 
right. The Senators posted their first win- 
ning season in 17 years to finish fourth 
in division standings. For that, the As- 
sociated Press voted him American 
League Manager of the Year. Told the 
news by telephone, Williams was non- 
plussed, “I'm flabbergasted,” he said. 


Happy birthday telegrams and letters 
poured in by the bagful. But at 88, 
Pablo Picasso remained in seclusion at 
his villa near Cannes on the French Riv- 
iera, granting no interviews and seeing 
only a few carefully chosen friends. 
The most that newsmen and well-wish- 
ers could hope for was to hear Picasso 
himself answer the phone and in his dis- 
tinctive voice announce: “Monsicur ct 
Madame ne sont pas ici. . . ” Click. 

Republican eyebrows rose when Ger- 
ry Van der Heuvel, a journalist and 
close friend of the Hubert Humphreys, 
was named Pat Nixon’s press secretary. 
Her former colleagues were even more 
distressed when press releases were late 
and uninformative. Now Gerry is mov- 
ing to Rome as special assistant to U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin, [n_ her 
place the First Lady has named Con- 
nie Stuart, a pert redhead who at 31 is 
one of the youngest ever to handle the 
White House job. Connie met the Nix- 
ons last year when her husband, also a 





CONSTANCE STUART 
Youth in command. 


presidential staffer, was doing yeoman 
campaign work around the country. But 
her appointment is no political payoff. 
After five years’ experience in public re- 
lations with two New York firms, she 
seems well equipped to give the First 
Lady's image a face lift. 

She already owns the 33-carat Krupp 
diamond, and assorted other baubles 
worth a fortune. Still, here was a rock 
to outshine them all: a flawless, pure 
white, 69-carat diamond, set in a ring 
that an anonymous owner had put up 
for bids at Manhattan’s Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Elizabeth Taylor wanted the 
jewel so badly that the Burtons’ agent 
was willing to pay $1,000,000. Alas, 
that was not enough. The stone, which 
is as large as a peach pit, went for 
$1,050,000, making it the world’s cost- 
liest single piece of jewelry ever auc- 
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THE BURTON DIAMOND 
Bauble in hand. 
tioned. It was carried off by Cartier. 
But in the end, the lady had her way 
when Richard Burton bought the gem 
from Cartier. The price? Still a secret. 


“Oh, boy! Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” shout- 
ed Soviet Spaceman Georgy T. Be- 
regovoy, as he guided his Lunar 
Module to a rendezvous. Another So- 
viet space spectacular? Not quite. It 
was all part of a tour of Houston's 
Manned Spacecraft Center that Be- 
regovoy and Companion Cosmonaut 
Konstantin Feoktistov were taking as 
guests of U.S. Astronaut Frank Bor- 
man, who had visited the U.S.S.R. 
last summer. The high point of the two- 
week junket was to be a trip to Cape 
Kennedy, but the Russians turned it 
down with a curt “Nyet.” The spec- 
ulation was that they did not want to re- 
ciprocate with an invitation to their 
space base in Central Asia. But when 
it came to Hello, Dolly! the visitors 
were all smiles. At first, security men 
were reluctant to let Pearl Bailey in- 








BEREGOVOY & PEARL 
Never in danger. 


vite the cosmonauts onstage to introduce 
them to the audience. But Pearlie Mae 
prevailed. “None of you people in 
here dangerous, are ya?” she called out 
—then to cheers she soundly bussed 
the Russians, and Frank Borman too. 

The soothsayer warned one of his cli- 
ents, Gina Lollobrigida, not to take an 
auto trip last winter. She ignored the ad- 
vice—and wrecked her Rolls-Royce, 
broke her knee and had two operations 
to set it right. No wonder practically ev- 
eryone in Rome waits nervously for As- 
taroth to make his general predictions. 
As the augur sees 1970: Teddy Ken- 
nedy will be completely rehabilitated. 
Aristotle Onassis will lose a fortune in 
a series of disastrous reverses—and Jack- 
ie as well, after a series of violent quar- 
rels. Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
will be booted out of the Kremlin and 
discredited, just like Khrushchev. Rich- 
ard Nixon will settle the Viet Nam war 
and enjoy the popularity he has always 
wanted, But not for long. Lurking in 
the background, Astaroth sees “a young 
Oriental man” who will touch off World 
War III and annihilate millions. 

If South African Surgeon Christiaan 
Barnard is bothered by the rising cho- 
rus of criticism aimed at heart trans- 
plants, he does not show it. To a meet- 
ing of the American Association of Med- 
ical Assistants in Honolulu he declared 
that it is infinitely better to transplant 
a heart “than to bury it so it can be de- 
voured by worms.” After the speech, 
there was an unscheduled appearance 
by former Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who used to know a thing or 
two about medicine himself. Said Hum- 
phrey, University of Minnesota profes- 
sor: “If you ever need a pharmacist, 
keep me in mind. You can never tell 

-] might be fired from the university.” 
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The 1970 Marquis. 
The medium-priced car with the most dramatic styling 
since the Continental Mark III. 


From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, the new 
Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only the men who make 
the Continental Mark III could create. It is without question 
the most dramatically styled automobile in the medium-priced 
field. The 1970 Marquis Brougham shown offers as standard 


many features that are available only as extra-cost options on 
most cars: concealed headlights, a 429 cubic inch V-8, and 
Select-Shift transmission which lets you shift automatically 
or manually, driver’s choice. The Marquis comes in a choice 
of nine distinguished models including two station wagons. 
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Dial Firestone“/8” 


Dollar for dollar, it goes the other 
glass-belted tires one better. 

Whats the one better? Firestones 
exclusive Triple-Strength Construction. 
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Youll get the strong one. 


Here’s the remarkable new tire that Firestone devel- 
oped for the 1970 cars. 


In all the 69 years that we've been building tires, 
we've never before made one that would give you so 
much mileage per dollar 


Thousands and thousands 
more miles than you'd e >xpect. 


78” has polyester cords and a double fiberglass 
belt. That’s one reason why it’s so strong. 


But the big reason is that the new “78” has Triple- 





Strength Construction. That's Firestone’s sj 

od of bonding the tread to the body 

sidewalls and insulating every cord, 
If you want (and who doesn't?) « 


al meth 
, reinforcing the 


at combi- 
nation of safety, mileage and value, the strong one 
is the one for you. Just ask for the new “78.” It’s 
the latest version of Firestone’s 


famous Deluxe 
Champion* 


At Firestone stores and dealers from coast to coast. 








GREAT RUM 
DRINKS 


—four simple recipes 
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1.Rum &Tea:1% oz. white or silver (or gold 
or amber) Puerto Rican rum in a glass of iced 
tea. Try it with 100% India tea—tea from India. 

2. Rum & Orange: 1% oz. white 
or silver Puerto Rican rum; 3 oz. orange juice. 
Serve over ice cubes in Old Fashioned glass. 
Float a few drops of Angostura bitters on top. 

3. Daiquiri: 14 oz. lime juice and 1 tsp. sugar 
(or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix); 1% oz. 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. Shake with 
ice; strain into cocktail glass. 

4. Rum-on-the-rocks: 1% oz. gold or 
amber Puerto Rican rum over ice cubes in Old 
Fashioned glass; add lemon twist, if you like. 


PUERTO RICAN RUM ss 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 
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OF RUMOR, MYTH AND A BEATLE 


LONDON AP-—-Paul McCartney vigorously denied to— 
day the rumor that he is alive and well. Ata 
resurrection ceremony held at London's Highgate 
Cemetery, the 24-year-old Beatle, who would have 
been 27 had he lived, emerged from his tomb to 
insist that he was decapitated in a car accident 
three years ago. 

"This is the sort of thing one doesn't get 
over," he told a crowd estimated by Scotland 
Yard at 3,500. "If I were really alive, wouldn't 
I be the first to admit it?" Amid a chorus of 
anguished protest from the audience, McCartney 
re-entered his crypt and was seen to bolt it from 
the inside. 

Despite this brief reincarnation, the rumor 
persists that McCartney lives, strengthened by 
the report that a new Beatles movie, in which he 
appears, will be issued next year. 


ILLY as this imaginary news dispatch may seem, it is 
not much sillier than the rumor, currently sweep- 
ing U.S. college campuses, that Paul McCartney is dead. 
As with most rumors, no one really Knows its source. It 
has been variously traced to a thesis by an Ohio Wesleyan 
University student, a satirical but deadpan story in the 
Oct. 14 issue of the University of Michigan Daily, and a 
Detroit disk jockey who spread much the same nonsense 
over radio station WKNR. Since the rumor spread, Beatle fans 
have diligently parsed the albums of their heroes for 
clues corroborating what they already wanted to believe; of 
course, they found them, usually in forced interpretations 
of Beatle lyrics. That is another characteristic of rumor. It 
does not require—indeed, it commonly rejects—the discipline 
of reason. 

As McCartney proved by appearing at a Glasgow airport 
last week, he is indisputably alive. But so is the baseless re- 
port that he is not. What is more, the rumor is not likely to 
die before he does; after the event, which could occur 50 
or so years from now, the last surviving mongers of this par- 
ticular rumor will triumphantly crow: “I told you so.” For rea- 
sons that go back to the origins of man, the human in- 
tellect craves to discover more meaning than facts can 
supply. What it does not know it will guess at. Airborne by ig- 
norance and insecurity, that supposition will almost always 
defy the attempts of reason to shoot it down. 

Two conditions are essential to the survival of a rumor. One 
is ambiguity, which can stem from many different sources: a 
shortage of dependable information, events beyond ordinary 
understanding. The other condition is man’s dislike of am- 
biguity in situations that vitally affect him. 


The Welcome Channel 


These two conditions are handsomely fulfilled by an age 
in which not only events but their meaning strain humen un- 
derstanding. Merely to live with the omnipotence of science 
and technology is enough to send man back to the safe har- 
bor of primitive myth. Just as myth was the predecessor of sci- 
ence and religion, so may rumor have been the precursor 
of myth. Long before man registered his thoughts on the 
pages of history, he committed his anxieties and his faith to 
rumor—that welcome channel of information and misin- 
formation that made sense of senselessness. 

In satisfying the human need for reassurance, rumor 
plays a role that truth not always can, It goes through three dis- 
tinct stages. In the first, the fact content is reduced, partly be- 
cause of the porosity of human memory, partly because of 
man’s inclination to simplify. The Great Blackout of 1965 
was a cause of countless rumors; some people immediately as- 
sumed that it was the result of a Communist sabotage plot; 
others believed that it was an unannounced air-raid test by 
the U.S. Government. In the next stage, the rumormonger ac- 
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cents certain parts of the story that appeal to him. Last 
year in Washington, D.C., a rumor swept the black ghetto 
that Soul Singer James Brown had been killed shortly after 
finishing a concert in the city. As it happened, Brown had sim- 
ply flown off for another appearance; because of the ugly con- 
notations of the story, Brown was traced to Los Angeles 
and persuaded to record a statement declaring that he was 
still alive. In this case, the rumor suited the sentiment of a bit- 
ter, riot-prone community better than the truth, 

In the third and final stage of a rumor’s life, the in- 
formation is tailored to suit the vendor's interests and emo- 
tional needs. Those who believe that McCartney is dead, 
for instance, are in part sublimating their fear of the grave. 
For whenever death visits another person, it must delay its ap- 
pointment in Samarra with you. Frequently, the death of a 
public figure breeds a host of rumors about the supposed 
deaths of other public figures. Within hours after Franklin 
Roosevelt died in 1945, rumors falsely consigned General 
George Marshall, Bing Crosby and New York Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia to the same end. John Kennedy’s assassination 
touched off false stories that Lyndon Johnson had immediate- 
ly succumbed to a heart attack. Conversely, ambiguous evi- 
dence of a public figure’s death will almost certainly provoke 
rumors that he is alive. Some peo- 
ple believe that Hitler is still at 
large in Argentina or Paraguay; 
others contend that J.F.K. carries 
on a vegetable-like existence in 
a well-guarded private hospital. 
Long after his death, many of his 
fans believed that he was alive, 
but hopelessly disfigured, in a hos- 
pital somewhere. 

It is almost impossible for peo- 
ple in the public eye to escape from 
rumors. That paragon of puritan- 
ical virtue, Queen Victoria, was 
thought by some of her contempo- 
raries to be the secret wife of Dis- 
raeli or the secret mistress of her 
Scottish gillie, John Brown. Since 
rumor sometimes represents vicar- 
ious wish fulfillment, certain movie 
stars have been popularly credited with sexual exploits that 
defy physical ability. 

Politics and government are simply inconceivable without 
the ubiquitous presence of rumor; it is a fixture of every state 
polity. In the form of trial balloons, rumors are deliberately 
lofted to survey popular sentiment. Before Gutenberg, word 
of mouth constituted man’s principal means for exchanging 
knowledge, and it would be difficult to prove that modern in- 
struments of communication have improved things much. If 
legend and myth are solidified rumor, so may be the printed 
picture and word—secondhand hearsay that is susceptible to 
the same kind of distortion that rumor undergoes in its jour- 
ney from one willing ear to the next. 

Not even Paul McCartney would claim that the rumor of 
his death has injured him in any way. Quite the opposite, 
in fact. It has filled the headlines with his name and gen- 
erated a bull market for the new Beatle album, Abbey 
Road. Nor is it surprising, really, that such a morbid 
thought could take root and grow in the public conscious- 
ness. The Beatles are a modern and enviable public myth: 
four young nobodies from Liverpool who, through accident 
as much as art, caught the public fancy at a moment when 
there was a need for the society-challenging antihero. 

Among other things, the McCartney death story shows 
that it is impossible for a man to get through life without hear- 
ing a lot of rumors, believing some of them and starting or 
at least embroidering a few himself. It is all so easy. Take, 
for example, the story that Jackie Onassis has secretly fall- 
en in love with a New York Daily News photographer. . . 


McCARTNEY 
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STUDENTS 
Working-Class Collegians: 


The True Believers 

While thousands of U.S. collegians 
are busily rejecting the values of their af- 
fluent parents, hardly anyone recalls that 
quaint figure, the poor youth struggling 
to become his family’s first college grad- 
uate. In fact, he is still very much 
around. If his voice is rarely heard, it 
is because he still believes in the old 
U.S. idea that education is salvation 
—a notion that consumes his energy 
and compels him to work, work, work. 

The increased availability of schol- 
arships, student loans and work-study 
programs has drawn more children of 
working-class families to college than 


DON DORNAN 





PRIESTLEY 


GONZALES 


zales, a journalism major at San Fran- 
cisco State College, finds that he can- 
not hold a job during the school year 
and keep up his studies. But he works 
60 hours a week during the summer, 
lives on the pay he saves in the winter 
and gets state-guaranteed student loans 
when the cash runs out. Mostly he 
works in lumber mills, like his Mex- 
ican immigrant father; his mother fre- 
quently sends him vegetables that she 
cans in their Stockton home, and _ his 
grandmother sometimes encloses a $1 
bill in a letter. 

White working-class students usually 
have less trouble, but even for them 
life can be a grind, Marilyn Masiero, 
25, who will receive her education 


degree from New York University in 


CHRISTOPHER SPRINGMANN—CANERA 5 
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DE HAVEN 


Seen but not heard. 


ever before. While they predominate at 
“commuter colleges” like Wayne State 
in Detroit and the new Federal City Col- 
lege in Washington, they also attend 
the better-known universities. Indeed, 
one study indicates that 58% of U.S. 
freshmen last year had fathers who did 
not go to college. At last count, 37% 
of all college students came from fam- 
ilies headed by blue-collar, service or 
farm workers. : 

Underwear for Christmas. Many of 
these students are considerably older 
than their classmates and must drive 
themselves to stay in school. Eric J. 
Priestley, 25, a psychology major at Cal- 
ifornia State College at Los Angeles, 
works up to 15 hours a week as a con- 
sultant to tutors in the school’s Edu- 
cational Opportunities Program, for 
which he earns $120 a month. He some- 
times must borrow bus fare from his pro- 
fessors for the ride back to his home 
in predominantly Negro Compton, 
where he often stays up until 4 a.m. to 
write a novel, poetry and plays ex- 
pressing the frustrations of a ghetto 
black. He claims that he can get along 
on 15 hours of sleep a week. John Gon- 
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January, has taken several bank loans, 
worked summers, weekends and Christ- 
mas vacations, is now an apprentice 
teacher in a Harlem public school. 
“You die of anxiety every year until 
that scholarship letter comes,” she says. 
“If you go out on a date, you bor- 
row the clothes. You have a pair of 
shoes and a pair of sandals, and you 
wear the sandals till November. For 
Christmas gifts you ask for money and 
underwear.” 

Their struggles set these students 
apart from middle-class student radicals, 
and they know it. A few, as might be ex- 
pected, express contempt for college rev- 
olutionaries. Olga Mike, 20, who has 
worked as a domestic and a receptionist 
while attending N.Y.U., speaks bitterly 
of “Kids with nothing to do—they 
don’t even go to classes, but they 
take over a building and sit in it drink- 
ing wine.” Most of the working-class 
students share the radicals’ opposition 
to the Viet Nam war and the draft. 
Many even grant that campus rebels 
have done some good by awakening so- 
ciety to evils that must be corrected. 
Even so, their predominant feeling to- 


ward the radicals is simple dissociation. 
“I haven't taken part in any dem- 
onstrations,” says Sally De Haven, 22, 
a scholarship student at the Chicago Cir- 
cle campus of the University of Il- 
linois, who works two nights and one 
weekend day in a hippie store. “I'm real- 
ly too busy studying and working.” 

The working-class students differ most 
sharply from the revolutionaries in their 
attitudes toward their parents and the ed- 
ucation they are getting. Far from feel- 
ing alienated, they speak of their fa- 
thers and mothers with deep affection. 
Eric Priestley is constantly pained by 
the thought that his 65-year-old moth- 
er, who has a bad heart, still does house- 
work for other people and that his 
father, 63, who has hardening of the ar- 
teries as well as a bad heart, must still 
mow lawns to keep a rented roof over 
their heads. Patricia Cabbell, 25, who 
clerks at Federal City College for 18 
hours a week while studying nursing, is 
determined to earn the pride of her fa- 
ther, a Baptist minister who did not go 
to college. “I’m his hope,” she says. 

The Key. Overwhelmingly, the work- 
ing-class students feel that the radicals 
do not appreciate the value of a mod- 
ern university education. To them, it is 
the all-important thing, and the one 
form of campus protest they cannot 
abide is disruption of classes. Yet un- 
like earlier generations of poor students, 
and like the middle-class revolutionaries, 
they tend to define success in terms of 
making a contribution to society rather 
than making money, “I think the most 
important thing I can do with my life 
is to use my education to help chicano 
communities,” says John Gonzales. He 
hopes to work for a big-city newspaper 
covering Mexican-American communi- 
ties. “I know both sides, so I can write 
as a liaison between the chicano and 
the white neighborhoods,” he says. Ed- 
ucation is “the key” to improving so- 
ciety, says Olga Mike, who dreams of 
becoming an opera singer, but will work 
first as a teacher. She adds: “I'm not 
against marchers, but my way is to get 
through school as fast as I can and 
learn as much as | can. I say, wait and 
bide your time. Then, when your time 
comes, do whatever you can.” 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Raging Against Reform 

Since World War II, England has 
tried to tear down the educational bar- 
riers that have long divided the coun- 
try into what Disraeli called two na- 
tions of the privileged and the people. 
Many children in England and Wales 
still take a rigorous exam around the 
age of eleven that funnels the gifted mi- 
nority into grammar schools, which pre- 
pare them for universities. The academic 
chaff is relegated to so-called secondary 
modern schools that tend to brand their 
graduates as lifetime “duds.” Reform 
has centered on the establishment of 
comprehensive schools, their version of 
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Honeywells electronic 
flash eliminates under- 
and overexposed pictures. 





Path 


Overexposed... 





Underexposed... 


Meet the Honeywell Auto/Strobonar 330 
The computerized electronic flash that gives 
you perfectly exposed flash pictures 
every time! 

Without any calculating or guesswork 
Without worrying about guide numbers 
and measurements 

With Honeywell's Auto/Strobonar 330, you 
make just one initial camera setting. The 
computer flash system will figure out how 
much light your subject needs and automat 
ically deliver exactly the right amount for a 
pertect exposure 

That’s all there is to it. Your Auto/Strobonar 
330 will give you thousands of flashes from 
its built-in, rechargeable battery —and you'll 
never have to fuss around with flash bulbs 
or cubes again 

Priced at $89.50, the exciting Auto/Stro- 





Just right every time —with the Auto/Strobonar 330! 


bonar 330 is the only automatic shoemount 
flash inthe U.S. Your nearby Honeywell photo 
dealer will be happy to show you how it works 
on your camera. Or send us the coupon for 
more information 





















: Honeywell Photographic 

* P.O. Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222 
: | want to know more about the exciting 
> Auto/Strobonar 330! Send me, without obli- 
: gation, your colorful folder, “The ABC's of 
: Fine Flash Photography 


Name ——— 


Address — 





City —____— 





State/Zip 





Honeywell 


Honevwvell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography 


For your nearest dealer in the continental U.S. call free 800-553-9550. In lowa dial 319-242-1867. 





We worry 

about the acci- 

dents you’ve 

never had. The ones 

you might have had. We 

call these near-accidents “incidents.”’ 

There are 600 of them to every acci- 

dent that causes serious injury. But 

now we've found a way to help stop 

these accidents before somebody gets 

hurt. It’s our Incident Recall Program. 

Insurance Company of North America 

is the first to offer such a program to 
industry. 

Incident Recallis simple. Workers 
report all “near-misses’”’ to their fore- 
man. What happened. Why it hap- 
pened. Each incident is carefully eval- 








How INA is working 








uated for its potential 
seriousness and 
potential of 
recurrence. The 
information that’s 
obtained can be used 
immediately to 
prevent further 
incidents. And as the 
basis for a loss-control 
program designed to 
remove or control 
problems. And the 
system works. Incident 
Recall is preventing 
industrial accidents. 
INA is now researching 
its wider application. 
To the home. To the 
highways. 

Research plays a 
vital role in INA’s 
ability to reduce 
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fo prevent injury. 








accidents. The recently established 
INA MEND Institute at Albertson, 
Long Island, is devoted to applied 
research. And that’s something 
there’s been precious little of 
in the field of accident prevention. 
Current projects include 
investigation of physical changes 
during physical and emotional 
stress; measuring worker 
fatigue and stress under 
various environments; the 
relation of tool design and 
fatigue; and the nature of 
attention span and the possible 
relationship it has to accidents. 
Creative research pays off. 
In one on-the-job study we 
examined the attitudes of 
workers and their families 
toward accident prevention. As a 
result, we learned that accident 
prevention programs at work 
are an important part of the 
working environment. That 
families are anxious to visit and 
understand the place where 

the breadwinner works. 











We discovered that families can 
help with industrial safety. By partici- 
pating in safety programs. 
In one case recurring 

accidents pro- 

duced hernia and 
back injuries from 
improper lifting. 
Standard safety 
efforts had little 
effect on reducing the 
problem. INA brought 
the families of the men 
into the picture. Through 
aa seminars, safety promo- 
\ tion incentives and a 
“family safety night” social. 
In this and similar cases, the main 
cause of serious accidents was brought 
under control. The families helped do 
it. And they loved it. 

In the accident prevention busi- 
ness, imagination helps. And that’s 
our business—helping people. 
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life Insurance Company of North America, Pacific Employers Group, 16th and Parkway, Phila., Pa.19101 





One of the world’s smallest sedans 


is the world’s largest sedan. 


Outside, the VW Sauareback sedan is almost 
one foot shorter than the shortest domestic 
sedan. 

Inside, the VW Squareback has one and a 
half times as much luggage space as the largest 
domestic sedan. 

So you see, the Squareback has a 
whole lot of space to put stuff into. 

But you don't need a whole lot of 
space to put the Squareback into. 
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U.S. public high schools, which teach 
all things to all children. 

Thin Red Line. Progress has been 
slow: comprehensive schools still enroll 
only 21% of all students in the tax-sup- 
ported secondary schools of England 
and Wales. One reason is that the elite 
grammar schools attract middle-class 
parents who yearn to give their chil- 
dren upper-class accents and the uni- 
versity aura that separates gentlemen 
from others. Now the Labor Party wants 
to send all children to comprehensive 
schools—and many middle-class parents 
are aghast. If grammar schools go, they 
charge, their children will have to mix 
with academic and social inferiors. Seiz- 
ing the issue, the Conservative Party 
has vowed to block the Labor plan, es- 
pecially if the Tories win Britain's forth- 
coming national elections. 

Anti-egalitarians mounted a chorus 
of outrage against democratized ed- 
ucation in England seven months ago 
with a collection of essays entitled 
Fieht for Education: A Black Paper. 
The latest barrage came this month 
with the publication of Black Paper 
Two: The Crisis in Education. Both 
were written by a group of traditionally 
minded novelists, politicians and ed- 
ucators. As they see it, England's thin 
red line of intellectual royalists is 
heing overrun by “progressive” re- 
formers who deliberately sabotage old- 
fashioned academic virtues 

Verging on Hysteria. The essays’ ed- 
itors charge that the reformers fatally 
pear their standards to “the unlucky, 
the ungifted, the indolent or the oth- 
erwise lame.” This shrill voice is ech- 
oed in every essay. Tory M.P. Angus 
Maud writes: “We must reject the chi- 
mera of equality and proclaim the ideal 
of quality.” Novelist Kingsley Amis en- 
capsulates mass education with the slo- 
gan, “more means worse,” and blames 
student unrest at universities on the pres- 
ence of the academically unfit. Psy- 
chologist Sir Cyril Burt offers statistics 
purporting to prove that skills in read- 
ing, spelling and = arithmetic have 
dropped in the past 55 years. Underlying 
the invective is a pervasive fear that ed- 
ucational reform is the cutting edge of 
a Labor Party plan to break down Brit- 
ain’s social structure 

Reaction to the essays was loud and 
expected. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment accused the authors of “prejudices 
that verged on the hysterical.” The Man- 
chester Guardian called them a “tight- 
ly knit bunch of righties.”. Many in- 
dignant teachers pointed to a 1967 
government report showing that over 
the past two decades, eleven-year-olds 
have increased the rate at which they 
learn to read by more than 24%. Mean- 
while, a new stress on writing and 
new math has livened up teaching 
throughout the country. The loudest re- 
action, perhaps, came from Education 
Secretary Edward Short who declared: 
“The publication of the Black Paper 
was one of the blackest days for ed- 
ucation in the last 100 years.” 
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Celebrate 
everything 


New Year’s Day. 

St. Valentine’s Day. 
i PUB Ground Hog’s Day. 
% eee St. Patrick’s Day. 
Mother’s Day. 
Arbor Day. 
Father’s Day. 


) ll 12 Graduation Day. 


7 ID 1M ON Flag Day. 
Independence Day.Bastille Day. 
Labor Day. Columbus Day. 
Election Day. Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas Day.Ete. 

(With JeB Rare Scotch, the 
rest of everything is up to you.) 

Cheers. 










JcB Rare Scotch. It only costs a few cents more, 
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SCHOOLS 


A Jewel of a Juilliard 

After ten years and nearly two-bil- 
lion dollars, Manhattan's Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts is now offi- 
cially complete. This week the new Juil- 
liard School, the last in the Center’s 
complex of cultural institutions, cele- 
brated its opening with a gala concert 
—by famous old grads—and a tour 
through its sumptuous new quarters. 

The new Juilliard building is a tri- 
umph of architecture, technology and 
sheer cash. Designed by Architect Pie- 
tro Belluschi and put up at a cost of 
$30 million, the building encompasses 
8,000,000 cubic feet spread over nine 
floors. It houses 15 gigantic rehearsal 
rooms, three organ studios, 84 practice 
rooms, 30 private studios, two recital 
halls (including Alice Tully Hall, Lin- 
coln Center's acoustically superb home 
for chamber music) and limitless vistas 
of plush, carpeted corridors and lob- 
bies. There is also the thousand-seat Juil- 
liard Theater. Its pop-up ceiling can be 
raised or lowered (up for big orchestras, 
down for small ensembles). Its pit stage 
is bigger than the New York State The- 
ater’s across the street. 

Most important, the new Juilliard is 
quiet. Elaborate soundproofing restrains 
the musical sawing, singing and pound- 
ing of adjacent performers. Meticulously 
angled walls and ceilings channel sound 
patterns in scientifically approved di- 
rections, (Practice studios, for instance, 
have no right angles at all.) 

Disquieting Quiet. Juilliard has al- 
ways been known for looking at music 
with a coldly practical eye. “We want 
only the really great talents coming to 
the school,” says President Peter Men- 
nin. “Entrance exams will be tougher, 
the curriculum will be tightened. We're 
sending students out into a hard pro- 
fessional life.” 

The school’s only noticeable lack is 
a properly equipped laboratory for elec- 
tronic music—probably because Juilli- 
ard regards electronic composers as a 
threat to the traditional instrumental 
playing it must teach, But at least one 
student complained: “They should sell 
some of that wall-to-wall carpeting and 
buy some electronics equipment.” Com- 
poser Luciano Berio, who teaches com- 
position at the school, feels that elec- 
tronic music is indispensable. “The cur- 
riculum is incomplete without it,” he 
says flatly. 

In settling down in their lavish sur- 
roundings, both students and faculty in- 
evitably indulged in less serious gripes 
Even the perfection of the soundproofing 
upsets musicians grown accustomed to 
the cozy cacophony of the old build- 
ing. Violinist Robert Mann of the Juil- 
liard String Quartet, for instance, finds 
the quiet somewhat disquieting. “I like 
distant musical sounds; it reminds me 
I'm in a conservatory.” Told that a stu- 
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dent had complained because “the li- 
brary is too comfortable; I can’t take 
notes there,”” Mann admitted that the op- 
ulent new building takes getting used 
to. “It reminds me of what my father 
used to say when I told him I would 
only get married to a woman I love. 
“Yes, fine,” he told me. ‘But it doesn’t 
hurt if she is rich.’ ” 


ROCK 
Mephisto in Hollywood 


“Five thousand young people are 
there,” Time Correspondent Timothy 
Tyler wrote, describing a Frank Zappa 
concert in Philadelphia. “They are ex- 
pecting to be blasted out of their seats 
by a succession of rock groups like Jeff 
Beck, and Sly & the Family Stone. 
But the Mothers of Invention, who come 
on first, take the heart right out of the 
kids. They look old, entirely too old to 
be a rock group, and underfed, and def- 
initely weird. Especially Frank Zappa, 
scrawny and at his most unappetizing 
in long red underwear, straggly black 
hair tied in a ponytail, a sinister goatee 
elongating a sallow, canine face. Noise 
comes out of the band, noise like a zoo 
is burning down. It is King Kong, one 
of Frank’s creations. The kids start to 
rock back and forth like they always 
do. But as the full shock of this noise 
hits them, you can see them shrivel 


down in their seats until they sit there 
paralyzed, barely breathing. Twelve min- 





THE ZAPPAS WITH DAUGHTER 
With a noise like a zoo burning down. 





utes later, the piece rumbles to a stop 
in the middle of an unbelievable shriek 


from the The kids sit 
stunned.” 

As it happens, that was one of the 
Mothers’ last concerts. For five years, 
Zappa and the eight other Mothers tried 
to make satiric hash of rock, displaying 
a suicidal urge, or so it seemed to 
many, to play music so weird, as Zap- 
pa put it, that “you just have to run 
screaming from the room the moment 
you hear us.” To many people, Zappa, 
in fact, has often seemed to be a force 
of cultural darkness, a Mephistophelian 
figure serving as a lone, brutal remind- 
er of music’s potential for invoking chaos 
and destruction. Zappa sees himself 
merely as a devil’s advocate who start- 
ed out by disguising his own serious 
music as rock (“There’s nothing rep- 
rehensible in atonal music played over 
a boogaloo rhythm”), hoping to find a 
permanent place for it. At 29, Zappa 
has now disbanded the leading under- 
ground rock group in the U.S, “I got 
tired of playing for people who clap 
for all the wrong reasons,” he says. 
“Those kids wouldn’t know music if it 
came up and bit ‘em on the ass.” 

The move was far from suicidal. Zap- 
pa already has enough material record- 
ed to produce twelve more Mothers 
LPs. If they are like the first eight, 
that will mean words too dirty and 
music too complex to be played on the 
radio. No matter. It is plainly time to 
branch out further. Zappa is now pres- 
ident of the first underground rock con- 
glomerate ever, Bizarre, Inc. It includes 
two record Jabels—Bizarre 
and Straight—as well as a 
management firm, a public 
relations agency, an adver- 
tising agency, several music- 
publishing companies, a 
film-production company 
and a book division that will 
start off with The Groupie 
Papers, a look at life among 
the female camp followers 
of rock. 

In signing talent, Zappa 
has only one criterion: the 
acts have to be even weird- 
er than the Mothers. And 
are they ever. For Bizarre, 
Zappa has even recorded an 
ex-mental patient named 
Wild Man Fischer, who has 
made his living for years 
by standing on the sidewalk 
of Sunset Strip and shriek- 
ing distraught songs of his 
own creation at people for 
a nickel a song. The Straight 
label offers groups like Cap- 
tain Beefheart & His Magic 
Band, a gaggle of males who 
live together in a big house 
in the San Fernando Valley, 
wear dresses, sheets and 
lampshades and rehearse 
their mad meanderings 14 
hours a day. 

Personally, Zappa is as bi- 


saxophones. 


JULIAN WASSER 
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Almost half the cost of color TV is 
in the picture tube. 

Yet Admiral gives you a full year 
longer protection than any other, 
at no extra cost. 








date devices has a 3-stage 
I.F. amplifier for clear, 
sharp color pictures even 
in weak signal areas. 
Admiral AFC locks in a perfect color 
signal. Admiral Sonar Remote Control 
lets you change channels, 
adjust color, tint and vol- 
ume from chairside. 
All 55 Admiral Color 
TV models, in six screen ‘ 
sizes, have our 3-year color picture tube 
warranty. Prices begin at $239.95.* 


supplying a replacement in exchange for defective tube Service and installation 


Only Admiral gives youa 3-year : 
warranty on the color picture tube. 
OltnseHanre years. ! 


sPitigde cee ce gCliicice tr iiay 











Op: Admiral 12° (diag.) color 
Me. Right: Elegant full 
Mediterranean 23” (diag.) 
L Left: Early American 
fag.) console. Bottom: 
Smiral 16” (diag.) color portable, 





Mark of Quality 


3-YEAR ADMIRAL WARRANTY ON COLOR PICTURE TUBES. Picture i Lies hyptesy to original owner to be free trom defects for 


3 years. Admiral’s obligation limited to 
»sts paid by owner, Warranty not effective unless registration card mailed to Admiral after delivery. 





The seven suns of Eastern 


The sun. 
From, the time he first huddled 
» cold and miserable in caves, man 
"has sought its warmth. Praised it 
when it rosé. Damned it when it set. 
Even worshipped it in his temples. 
At Eastern Airlines, we too 
uy seek the sun. To soar ever closer to 
/ man’s source of light and warmth. 
And to. make you feel just as warm 
and comfortable in the sky as you 
_ feel when you get tothe seven suns | 
' of Eastern. Miami, Puerto Rico, The § 
_ Bahamas, Bermuda, Mexico, the f 
Virgin Islands and California. 
Where the sun always spends 
__ the winter. Where you see things in 
i a different light. 
[ Because each place under these 
seven suns of Eastern is different, 
distinctive — with a warmth of 
climate, culture and friendly faces 
all its own. ' 
Everything is not the same 
under the sun, Every airline is not 
the same to the sun. 
Ask your travel agent to put you 
on the only airline that flies to all 
seven suns. 
Come with us. And feel as at 
home in the sky as you are on land. 


«8 EASTERN The Wings of Man. 
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The daily grind. Dilemmas. Decisions. Details. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 








1970 Oldsmobile Ninety-Ejight, the grand luxury car. 
What a day it's been, a real Cradles you ever so gentlyon And performance? The Rocket 
wringer. But now, thank good- asoothing 127-inch wheel- kind—kept at peak efficiency 
ness, you're ready tounwind. base. Pampers you withafull — by Oldsmobile’s exclusive new 
Enter Olds Ninety-Eight, the range of power assists. And Positive Valve Rotators. Try 
car that gives you the velvet- _ caters to your sense of style it soon in the grand luxury car, 
glove treatment all the way. with magnificent interiors. Oldsmobile's 1970 Ninety-Eight. 


Oldsmobile: Escape from the ordinary. 


Makan OF A RETALANCE 








zarre as any of the people he is push- 
ing. He even shocks other pop mu- 
sicians. A few years ago, he performed 
at the Grammy Awards. making pig 
noises for about 20 minutes because he 
found the audience rude and noisy. What 
may or may not qualify as slightly 
more appetizing is this line spoken by 
a girl on the Bizarre LP Uncle Meat 
“No one could ever understand our bi- 
zarre relationship because I was your in- 
tellectual frigid housekeeper, especially 
when you'd be going to bed with one 
chick at night and I'd wake up in the 
morning to find you weren't with 
the same one you were with the night 
before : 

It would all be sheer horror if the tal- 
ent, however wildly misused, were not 
there. But it is. Zappa’s LP Ruben & 
the Jets, an irreverent look at rock ‘n’ 
roll of the mid-1950s (“Cheap thrills, 
in the back of my car/ Cheap thrills, 
how fine they are”), is musical satire at 
its best. The Return of the Son of Mon- 
ster Magnet (on the album Freak Out!), 
atonal, multi-rhythmic, grating stuff, puts 
most of today’s electronic composers to 
shame for unpretentious thrust and sheer 
zany imagination. 

Moon Unit. A self-taught composer 
whose idols are Stravinsky and Varése, 
Zappa thinks that he would have been 
taken a lot more seriously if he had cho- 
sen a classical life. His current success, 
however, is the best proof possible of 
the cross-pollination of movies, televi- 
sion and recordings now occurring In 
Hollywood. These days even the freak 
iest musicians can go independent, be 
their own managers, producers and 
A & R men—and make money. Working 
in the basement of his Laurel Canyon 
home, which he shares with his wife 
Gail, their daughter Moon Unit, 1}, 
and a baby son whom they call Dwee- 
zle, Zappa is editing his first film, Burnt 
Weenie Sandwich, a documentary about 
the Mothers. His second, Captain Beef 
heart v. The Grunt People, is ready for 
the camera. Neither one of them could 
possibly compare to the $4,000,000 flick 
he hopes to do next. Zappa is ready, will- 
ing, able, and graphic in talking about 
that one if someone listens 

“It opens in a concentration camp in 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon, where 
the Establishment has rounded up all 
the hippies, the Mothers included, to re 
educate them in the American verities 
with lectures on things like the Amer- 
ican hamburger. Whenever anyone falls 
asleep in class, he is killed by a huge tor 
ture machine which carves the name of 
his crime in his back. In the end, the 
Mothers and the other hippies are saved 
by Mothra, the giant moth of movie 
fame, and Godzilla, and Gorgo, and 
King Kong, and all the old monsters, 
and in the Armageddon it is discovered 
that the camp had been run by Colonel 
Sanders, who turned out to be nothing 
more than an electric doll in the glove 
compartment of a Volkswagen bus 
which was being used as a Chicken De- 
light truck.” 
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automatic 
automatic. 


If there’s one thing you want when you travel — 
around the block or around the world — it’s a camera 
that’s fast and easy. 

This is it. The Kodak Instamatic 814 camera. The most 
PUP i ceseetsba lem: LPice) set ta (OM All imebuc)oBbeasl-Beltectu-tunuls tion 
The “814” accepts any 126-size film, for snapshots or 
slides; adjusts itself to the speed of the film; computes 
the exposure; tells you when to use flash; adjusts 
automatically for flash exposure as you focus. It’s so 
automatic, it even advances both film and flashcube for 
the next picture after you’ve clicked the shutter! 

You could hardly make a mistake 


‘ even if you tried. 

Lae Complete and self-contained, this 
traveler’s aid comes with a precision 
becbelsiebele(oue-teleM-Wielel-twek ot) (-vent-seld 
f/2.8 Ektar lens. Travel right. It’s less 
than $145 at your photo dealer’s. 


Kodak Instamatic’ 814 camera. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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Bendel’s coat of Somali cheetah, with 
patch pockets and cape back. 


Kaplan's jumpsuit of calfskin sten- 
ciled to look like zebra. 





Maximilian’s “five-finger exercise,” in 


calf overlayed with antelope. 
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Mink-lined 
skirt (right) by 


raincoat 


and 
Maximilian; 


matching 


Mon- 


golian lamb bathrobe (far right), in 


blue and white, 


from Revillon. 


MODERN 





LIVING 





The Skin Game 





M ‘K and sable, the Big Two of 
the fur world, can still be seen 
on the salon racks, regal as ever in tra- 
ditional brown or black. But their lus- 
ter is somewhat diminished this season 
by bright new competitors designed to 


make the fur—and the fur sales—fly. 
Right up there with the mink and the 
sable, the chinchilla, the ermine and 


the fox, are such low-status pelts as 
wolf, monkey, weasel, bull and yak. 
Without examining the label, however, 
even a zoologist would have trouble iden- 
tifying the newcomers. For the furs 
have become checked, striped, flowered 
and wholly unrecognizable. Mostly they 
have been dyed. The dusty drabs have 
all but vanished; mink has gone pink, 
and puce, and pimento, and so has ev- 
erything else. There is aquamarine bea- 
ver, lavender chinchilla and ore num- 
ber, of Manchurian weasel, in a cu- 
rious, yellow hue 

Moreover, the skins have been newly 
Although some elegantly fitted 
furs have always been available for 
years, most designs were amorphous 
clumps, minimally styled and varying 
only in depth of cuff and the width of 
hem. The new models are cut with an 
eye toward lean grace and contemporary 
flair. Now, there are gently fitted capes 
and coats, designed with spare straight 
sleeves and narrow shoulders and waists 
that do not swaddle the figure but mere- 
ly graze it. Now, in fact, there is fur 
that does the work of cloth 

Warmth and Style. “It is the young,” 
according to Furrier Jacques Kaplan, 
“who are making furs an up-front fash- 
ion. They do not want status, just warmth 
and style.” With youth in mind, and to 
revive a market that dropped 40% in 
sales between 1947 and 1967, Kaplan 
branched out into inexpensive furs like 
mink paw, fitch and squirrel. When they 


shaped 


caught on, he went farther still—this 
year into wildcat, Spanish bull and 
monkey. 

Kaplan's colleagues are hard on his 
heels. Emeric Partos will not tamper in 
any major way with the Big Two: “A 
mink is a mink,” he says with rev- 
erence, “and a sable is a sable, and I 
will not tear them, trim them or tuck 
them.” Nonetheless, Partos has rimmed 
a black Alaskan seal cape with flowers 
made of 40 different ersatz shades of 
mink, Revillon Furs’ designer Fernando 
Sanchez likes a long-haired mink, worn 
with the fur inside, that presents a hair- 
less—though embossed—exterior 

Five-Finger Exercise. It was Madame 
Potok, grande dame at Maximilian Furs, 
who first treated fur like-a fabric; an old- 
style mink coat weighed twelve pounds 
before she scissored away at waists and 
armholes, sleeves and bulky seams and 
reduced the total to a mere four pounds 
This year's collection moves Madame 
Potok to grandiloquence. “For the girl 
who forgot her gloves,” she has a broad- 
tail coat whose sleeves drip ermine over 
naked hands ($7,800); “for unheated cas- 
tles,” there is a black mink, floor-length 
caftan with a gold-beaded bib front ($5,- 
900); “for a five-finger exercise,” a calf- 
skin coat, dyed an unpretentious wine 
and appliquéd with black antelope in 
the shape of fingers ($1,815) 

Not all the new furs are so high- 
priced. Some of them (wolf, mole, bull 
and hamster) cost well under $700, sev- 
eral (rabbit and fox paws), less than 
$300. The customer will obviously be 
paying more for the labor than for the 
fur. For, as Kaplan says of the new 
furs, “We have plucked them, unplucked 
them, sheared them, dyed them, cut 
them out, stenciled them and _ printed 
them. In other words, a little bit of 
God, and much of man.” 








Dior’s lyric green mink coat is 
handed with suede trimmings 


Ermine tails form both skirt 
and muffler fringe, by Kaplan. 


Street-length chinchilla cape is dyed a shade of apricot brandy, by Reiss & Fabrizio 


Jacques Kaplan's poncho resembles herringbone, but is made of mink paws is 








Striped muffler, by Reiss & Fabrizio 


is 100 nm lone and all « hin hilla 


Bold patterns of wool embroidery dra- 


matize both Maximilian’s Swakara lamb 


coat (above) and l DIACk broad 


jacket and skirt ( hy De La Renta 
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THE THEATER 
Ee een pide eee 


NOBEL PRIZE 
Kyrie Eleison Without God 


In her memoirs, Peggy Guggenheim 
describes a character she calls “Ob- 
lomov,” which is her name for the 
young Samuel Beckett of the 1930s. 
The name was apt. Oblomovy is the 
hero of a 19th century Russian novel 
by Goncharov, and he is famed for his 
inability to get out of bed. The mere 
thought of taking any action or mak- 
ing any decision makes him burrow 
deeper under the covers in a paroxysm 
of inertia, Miss Guggenheim’s “Oblo- 
mov” told her that “ever since his birth 
he had retained a terrible memory of 
life in his mother’s womb. He was con- 
stantly suffering from this and had awful 
crises, when he felt he was suffocating.” 

As a poet, novelist and playwright, 
Samuel Beckett has ramified that or- 
deal by suffocation into images of frus- 
tration, impotence, alienation, futility 
and absurdity. As a drop of water im- 
plies the sea, the personal obsession of 
a scrupulous and sensitive writer may 
mirror the inarticulate concerns of mul- 
titudes of men. The significant artist 
“dreams ahead"—he catches on to his 
age and then his age catches up to 
him. When Samuel Beckett was award- 
ed the Nobel Prize in Literature last 
week at the age of 63, it was perhaps 
as much of an honor to his interna- 
tional audiences as to him. The judges 
were acknowledging that this demand- 
ing, obscure and austerely self-contained 
writer had become the laureate of an 
age that feels suffocated by its deso- 
lating sense of nothingness. 

Metaphysical Blackout. Beckett's 
friend and mentor, James Joyce, once 
said: “Here is life without God. Just 
look at it!” In a way, Beckett's entire 
work is an agonized sermon on that 
text. In his world, the machinery of ex- 
istence seems to be grinding to a halt. 
The titles Krapp’s Last Tape, Endgame 
and Malone Dies suggest a civilization 
with terminal cancer. The suffocating 
womb becomes a death trap: the urns en- 
casing the characters in Play, the mound 
of earth piled up to the heroine’s neck 
in Happy Days, the ashcans of End- 
game. One critic has called a Beckett 
hero a perverse Cartesian: I stink, there- 
fore I am. Actually, the degradation 
and mutilation of the body are Beck- 
ett’s image for the withering away of 
the soul. 

The mood of Beckett's plays and nov- 
els is traumatic loss, a vestigial mem- 
ory of the expulsion from Eden. With 
elegiac melancholy, Beckett intones a 
kyrie eleison without God. Waiting for 
Godot is hope’s requiem. The two tramps 
Estragon and Vladimir wait in vain. 

Waiting is the real activity of all Beck- 
ett's seemingly totally passive characters. 
As in an electricity blackout one waits 
for the light, so in Beckett's metaphysical 
and moral blackout one waits for new 
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gods and values to replace the old. At 
times, Beckett seems almost complacent 
in his despair. Doing nothing is re- 
garded as the higher wisdom and ac- 
tion as impatience, an attempt to in- 
duce the birth of some new vital myth 
that is as yet, in Matthew Arnold's 
words, “powerless to be born.” 

And so the two tramps wait. To pass 
the time they play games. Games be- 
come a substitute for life and the loss 
of purpose. They are the contretemps 
of clowns. The clown is the only en- 
tertainer who consistently draws laughter 
through his own self-abasement. Beck- 
ett’s ultimate position is that man is 
the clown of the universe. But he is a 
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SAMUEL BECKETT 
Laureate of an age. 


clown for whom Beckett weeps, and 
that is his saving compassion. 

Dramatically, Beckett is more im- 
portant for his focus than his range. 
He has forcefully reminded the mod- 
ern theater that the proper study of the 
stage is man and the dilemma of his hu- 
manity. His spareness has been a valu- 
able lesson in economy. But his use of 
the internal monologue is not ideally 
suited to the stage. In his trilogy of rich- 
ly introspective novels, Molloy, Malone 
Dies and The Unnamable, Beckett roams 
inside a character's skull as if it were a 
continent. Onstage, the monologue is 
cramping, and the most dramatic skull 
is always likely to be Yorick’s. 

Priestly Vocation. Though he has 
spent most of his life in Paris, Beckett 
is Irish and the lilt of the Gael runs po- 
etically through even his laconic prose. 
The brooding sense of grievance, the de- 
light in wordplay, the spellbinding gifts 
of the barroom raconteur: all these Irish 
traits are in Beckett. With Joyce, he 
shares an inordinate relish for puns 
and scatology, and a tendency to re- 
gard sex as either a joke or a sin, Like 





Joyce, he regards writing as a priestly vo- 
cation. Few men have invested the role 
of a man of letters with more dignity. 

If Beckett's art is deep, it is also nar- 
row. The world outside his mind does 
not exist. The sense of place and so- 
ciety that saturates Joyce is missing in 
Beckett. Nor does he display Kafka’s 
piety before systems and forces outside 
himself which may bring him to judg- 
ment. Poet Stephen Spender speaks of 
Beckett's “contempt for everyone and 
everything outside groping self-aware- 
ness.” In a way, that is precisely his ap- 
peal to the contemporary personality, 
which is almost neurotically self-con- 
cerned and incessantly practices auto- 
analysis. It must be said for Beckett 
that his self-analysis has been honest 
and punishing. The concluding words 
of The Unnamable might comprise an 
epigraph in courage that knits him to 
his task and to buffeted and bewildered 
men everywhere: “Where I am, I don’t 
know, I'll never know, in the silence 
you don't know, you must go on, | 
can’t go on, I'll go on.” 


NEW PLAY 
Blind Love 


True or false?—The blind are just 
like other people except that they can’t 
see. 

True or false?—Mothers are posses- 
sive busybodies, but only because they 
have the best interests of their loved 
ones at heart. 

True or false?—Women are fickle, 
but they always recognize Mr. Right 
when he comes along. 

One may submit to this true-or-false 
test by attending the tepid little Broad- 
way comedy called Butterflies Are Free. 
Playwright Leonard Gershe’s basic plot 
is an old chestnut, dropping with a slight- 
ly pathetic spin: Blind Boy meets Girl, 
Blind Boy loses Girl, Blind Boy gets 
Girl, 

The boy (Keir Dullea) has just made 
a brave gesture of self-sufficiency by set- 
ling up in his own East Village apart- 
ment. The girl (Blythe Danner) lives in 
the adjoining flat. They meet and bed- 
mate, only to have the boy’s Mom ar- 
rive unexpectedly, as Moms expectably 
do in plays like this. Mom (Eileen Heck- 
art) inspects the setup like a staff of- 
ficer suddenly assigned to a colonial 
Outpost full of weird natives and prim- 
itive sanitary facilities. 

Heckart can growl and purr like a 
baritone sax, and she delivers her lines 
as if the playwright had delivered the 
goods. He has not. Gershe is only spo- 
radically funny and never uniquely him- 
self, but simply a one-man situation 
and gag file. 

True to Mom's worst fears, the girl 
skitters off with another man_ before 
blind love's final victory. Cast as an as- 
piring actress, Blythe Danner puts on a 
studied display of spontaneity with much 
mannered fuss and fluster. With the 
lines Keir Dullea has been given, he 
would be better off mute. 
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HOMOSEXUALS WATCHING OLD MOVIES IN SAN FRANCISCO GAY BAR 


N exclusive formal ball will mark 
Halloween in San Francisco this 
week. In couturier gowns and elaborately 
confected masquerades, the couples will 
whisk around the floor until 2 a.m., 
while judges award prizes for the best 
costumes and the participants elect an 
“Empress.” By then the swirling belles 
will sound more and more deep-voiced, 
and in the early morning hours dark 
stubble will sprout irrepressibly through 
their Pan-Cake Make-Up. The celebra- 
tors are all homosexuals, and each year 
since 1962 the crowd at the annual 
“Beaux Arts Ball” has grown larger. Hal- 
loween is traditionally boys’ night out, 
and similar events will take place in 
Los Angeles, New York, Houston and 
St. Louis. 

Though they still seem fairly bizarre 
to most Americans, homosexuals have 
never been so visible, vocal or closely 
scrutinized by research. They throw pub- 
lic parties, frequent exclusively “gay” 
bars (70 in San Francisco alone), and fig- 
ure sympathetically as the subjects of 
books, plays and films. Encouraged by 
the national climate of openness about 
sex of all kinds and the spirit of pro- 
test, male and female inverts have been 
organizing to claim civil rights for them- 
selves as an aggrieved minority. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE 


Their new militancy makes other cit- 
izens edgy, and it can be shrill. Hurling 
rocks and bottles and wielding a parking 
meter that had been wrenched out of the 
sidewalk, homosexuals rioted last sum- 
mer in New York’s Greenwich Village 
after police closed one of the city’s 50 all- 
gay bars and clubs on an alleged liquor- 
law violation. Pressure from militant 
self-styled “homophiles” has forced po- 
litical candidates’ views about homosex- 
uality into recent election campaigns in 
New York, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Homosexuals have picketed busi- 
nesses, the White House and the Penta- 
gon, demanding an end to job discrimi- 
nation and the right to serve in the Army 
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without a dishonorable discharge if their 
background is discovered. 

Some 50 homophile organizations 
have announced their existence in cit- 
ies across the country and on at least 
eight campuses. Best known are the Mat- 
tachine societies (named for 16th cen- 
tury Spanish masked court jesters), and 
the Daughters of Bilitis (after French 
Poet Pierre Lous’ The Songs of Bil- 
itis, a 19th century series of lyrics glo- 
rifying lesbian love). W. Dorr Legg, 
educational director at Los Angeles’ 17- 
year-old ONE, Inc., claims, “I won't be 
happy until all churches give homosexual 
dances and parents are sitting in the bal- 
cony saying ‘Don’t John and Henry 
look cute dancing together?’ ” Radical 
groups such as the Gay Liberation Front 
chant “Gay power” and “Gay is good” 
and turgidly call for “the Revolution 
of Free and Frequent Polysexuality.” 

Last week’s report to the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (Time, Oct. 
24) urged legalization of private ho- 
mosexual acts between adults who agree 
to them.” It was the latest sign that the 
militants are finding grudging tolerance 
and some support in the “straight” com- 
munity. The Federal Appeals Court in 
Washington, D.C., for example, has re- 
sponded to a recent case by declaring 
that a governmental agency could not 
dismiss an employee without first prov- 
ing that his homosexuality would pal- 
pably interfere with the efficiency of 
the agency’s operations. The New York 
Times, which for years shied from the 
word homosexual, in June permitted a 
homosexual writing under his own name, 
Freelance Critic Donn Teal, to con- 
tribute an article on “gay” themes in the- 
ater. In large cities, homosexuals have 
reached tacit agreements with police 
that give them the de facto right to 
their own social life. 


Three members of the study 
group shied away from making policy rec- 
ommendations, claiming that the issues were 
moral and not scientific in nature 


dissenting 


Homosexual organizations across the 
country run discussion groups and rec- 
ord hops. A San Francisco group known 
as S.I.R. (Society for Individual Rights) 
organizes ice-skating parties, chess clubs 
and bowling leagues. Nor is it necessary 
for a homosexual to join a homophile or- 
ganization to enjoy a full social life: ho- 
mosexuals often are the parlor darlings 
of wealthy ladies (“fag hags”). Marriage 
in these circles can involve a homosexual 
and a busy career woman who coolly 
take the vows for companionship—and 
so that they can pool their incomes and 
tax benefits for a glittering round of 
entertaining. 


SEDUCTION AND SODOMY 


Homosexuals with growing frequency 
have sought the anonymity and com- 
parative permissiveness of big cities. It 
is this concentration of homosexuals in 
urban neighborhoods rather than any 
real growth in their relative numbers 
that has increased their visibility and 
made possible their assertiveness. Ac- 
cording to the Kinsey reports, still the 
basic source for statistics on the sub- 
ject, 10% of American men have long 
periods of more or less exclusive ho- 
mosexuality; only 4% (2% of women) 
are exclusively homosexual all their lives. 
These may be inflated figures, but most 
experts think that the proportion of ho- 
mosexuals in the U.S. adult population 
has not changed drastically since Kin- 
sey did his survey, giving the country 
currently about 2,600,000 men and 
1,400,000 women who are exclusively 
homosexual. Despite popular belief, 
these numbers are not substantially in- 
creased by seduction; most experts now 
believe that an individual's sex drives 
are firmly fixed in childhood. 

Inevitably, the homosexual life has at- 
tracted eager entrepreneurs. A firm in 
Great Neck, N.Y., runs a computer-dat- 
ing service for homosexuals, San Fran- 
cisco’s Adonis bookstore has some 360 
different magazines on display that car- 
ry everything from lascivious photos of 
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That’s why we came up with the 
RE-7700. It has so much going 
for it, the only thing you may ever 
feel like changing are its stations 

Make this vour first stereo 
and you'll have FM/ AM and FM 
stereo with controls you can 
adjust like professionals do. You'll 
have motor-driven, automatic 
tuning that zeros in on your 
station with super accuracy. 

Anda lot more. Like FET 
that pulls in distant stations— 
one at a time. And automatically 
activated AFC tuning that keeps 
the FM from drifting. 
There's a Stereo Eye that 


Your first stereo should be 
good enough to be your last. 


tells when you're listening to 
stereo, And an FM stereo switch 
that locks out all but the stereo 
stations. When that’s all you 
want to hear 

No matter what you decide 
to listen to, it'll come through two 
61-inch woofers. And two 2's 
inch tweeters. A full 18 watts of 
music power, all wrapped up in 
beautiful walnut cabinets. 

The RE-7700 has an output 
jack for headphones. An input 
jack for tape, and another for 
an automatic turntable. 

Which leads us to the 
optional piece of equipment 


we've included in this ad. The 
mate to your first stereo. Your 
first turntable. The RD-7703. A 
12-inch, 4-speed automatic record 
changer with a special device 
that reduces record wear. And 
another that lets you place the 
tone arm in any groove W ithout 
wrecking the record. A smoke 
grey dust cover and sapphire 
stvlus are included at no extra 
charge 

So if you're looking for yout 
first stereo, stop in at any dealer 
we permit to carry the Panasonic 
line. Your first visit may be your 


last. For stereo 





We pay for the call, Ask about Mode! RE-7700. 
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Aleading car magazine reveals 
the VW, the Maverick 


In their September issue, Car and 
Driver pegged the Hornet: 

“American Motors shows that it un- 
derstands the difference between small 
cars and economy cars. 

“Mavericks and VW’s are economy 
cars. The Hornet is a small car. The differ- 
ence is latitude. 

“Small cars can be anything from 
pocket battleships to bread-and-water 
sedans. 

“Economy cars can only be cheap. 





“On the (Hornet's) options list you can 
find automatic transmission, variable- 
ratio power steering, power brakes, air 
conditioning, heavy duty suspension, a 
rim-blow steering wheel and a vinyl roof 
in three colors, and there are more. 

“The biggest difference between one 
Maverick and the next or one VW and the 
next, is the color of the paint. 

“Don’t misunderstand. 
Certain models of the Hornet 
like the 128 hp. 199 cu. in., 








the essential difference between 
and the new Hornet. 


6-cylinder, 2-door, will compete head on 
with the Maverick. 

“But then there are the 145-hp. and 
the 155-hp., 232 cu. in. Sixes and the 210-hp., 
304 cu.in. V 8 Hornets to contend with. 

“Andif thatisn’t enough there are the 
4-door Hornets to go along with the 2-door 
Hornets, and each one of those can be ei- 
ther a standard Hornet or a Hornet SST 
when equipped with the high-line trim.” 

Car and Driver also had some kind 
words for the way the Hornet looks: 


“It’s a strikingly attractive package 
... very smooth and clean and its attrac- 
tiveness lies in the basic body shape rather 
than in clever use of add-on trim.” 


Thank you, Car and Driver. We could 
have said these things ourselves, but 
we're glad you did. 


VB American Motors’ Hornet 
The Little Rich Car 








If they ever sell the house, their ad 
will brag about the copper plumbing. 


h create health 





K’ count ON COPPER 





nude men to reports on the homophile 
movement and lovelorn advice by “Ma- 
dame Soto-Voce.” Police and homo- 
sexuals agree that operating a gay bar 
is still an occupation that often appeals 
to Mafiosi. In New York City, sleazy 
movie houses along Broadway now 
match their traditional offerings of 
cheesecake with “beefcake.” 
Off-Broadway producers have found 
that homosexuals will flock to plays 
about themselves. Yet most dramas 
about deviates are written for hetero- 
sexual audiences, The New York stage 
currently offers John Osborne’s A Pa- 
triot for Me, Mart Crowley's The Boys 
in the Band and John Herbert's For- 
tune and Men's Eyes, a 1967 drama 
about prison life. Revived last week in 
a new production, it has been rewritten 


SY FRIEOMAN 






fl - : « 
LOOKING FOR PICKUPS IN MANHATTAN PARK 
Insecurity means promiscuity. 


so that a scene of forcible sodomy that 
used to take place out of the audi- 
ence’s sight is now grimly visible (though 
simulated). In movies, too, homosexu- 
ality is the vogue: Staircase, starring 
Rex Harrison and Richard Burton, Mid- 
night Cowboy and Fellini’s forthcoming 
Satyricon. On the lesbian side there 
are The Fox, Thérése and Isabelle, and 
The Killing of Sister George. 

The quality of these works ranges 
from excellent to nauseating. But it is 
a fact that treatment of the theme has 
changed. “Homosexuality used to be a 
sensational gimmick,” says Playwright 
Crowley. “The big revelation in the 
third act was that the guy was ho- 
mosexual, and then he had to go off- 
stage and blow his brains out. It was 
associated with sin, and there had to 
be retribution.” These days a movie or 
play can end, as Staircase does, with a 
homosexual couple still together or, as 
Boys in the Band winds up, with two 
squabbling male lovers trying desper- 
ately to save their relationship. Beyond 
that, the homosexual is a special kind 
of anti-hero; his emergence on center 
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stage reflects the same sympathy for out- 
siders that has transformed oddballs and 
criminals from enemies into heroic reb- 
els against society in such films as Bon- 
nie and Clyde and Alice's Restaurant. 

Is there a homosexual conspiracy 
afoot to dominate the arts and other 
fields? Sometimes it seems that way. 
The presence of talented homosexuals 
in the field of classical music, among 
composers, performers, conductors and 
management, has sometimes led to 
charges by disappointed outsiders that 
the music world is a closed circle. The 
same applies to the theater, the art 
world, painting, dance, fashion, hair- 
dressing and interior design, where a 
kind of “homintern” exists: a gay boss 
will often use his influence to help gay 
friends. The process is not unlike the eth- 
nic favoritism that prevails in some com- 
panies and in big-city political machines; 
with a special sulky twist, it can be vi- 
cious to outsiders. Yet homosexual in- 
fluence has probably been exaggerated. 
The homosexual cannot go too far in 
foisting off on others his own pref- 
erences; the public that buys the tickets 
or the clothes is overwhelmingly het- 
erosexual. Genuine talent is in such de- 
mand that entrepreneurs who pass it 
by on the grounds of sex preference 
alone may well suffer a flop or other 
damage to their own reputations. 


THE DARK SIDE OF LOVE 


Discrimination aside, what about the 
more indirect propagation of homosex- 
ual points of view? Homosexual taste 
can fall into a particular kind of self-in- 
dulgence as the homosexual revenges 
himself on a hostile world by writing gro- 
tesque exaggerations of straight customs, 
concentrates on superficial stylistic fur- 
belows or develops a “campy” fetish 
for old movies. Somerset Maugham 
once said of the homosexual artist that 
“with his keen insight and quick sen- 
sibility, he can pierce the depths, but in 
his innate frivolity he fetches up from 
them not a priceless jewel but a tinsel 
ornament.” 

In many cases, including Maugham’s 
own, that is an exaggeration. Indeed 
the talented homosexual’s role as an out- 
sider, far from disqualifying him from 
commenting on life, may often sharpen 
his insight and esthetic sensibility. From 
Sappho to Colette to Oscar Wilde and 
James Baldwin, homosexual authors 
have memorably celebrated love—and 
not always in homosexual terms. For ex- 
ample, W. H. Auden’s Lullaby—*“Lay 
your sleeping head, my love/ Human on 
my faithless arm"—must rank as one of 
the 20th century’s most exquisite love 
lyrics. 

In recent years, writes Critic Benjamin 
DeMott, “the most intense accounts of 
domestic life and problems, as well as the 
few unembarrassedly passionate love po- 
ems, have been the work of writers who 
are not heterosexual . . . Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Edward Albee, Allen Ginsberg, 
Jean Genet and Auden. They have a 
steady consciousness of a dark side of 





love that is neither homo- nor heterosex- 
ual but simply human.” New York Times 
Drama Critic Clive Barnes muses, “Cre- 
ativity might be a sort of psychic distur- 
bance itself, mightn’t it? Artists are not 
particularly happy people anyway.” 
Despite the homosexual’s position in 
the arts, it is easy to overestimate the ac- 
ceptance he has achieved elsewhere. 
Most straight Americans still regard the 
invert with a mixture of revulsion and 
apprehension, to which some authorities 
have given the special diagnostic name of 
homosexual panic. A Louis Harris poll 
released last week reported that 63% of 
the nation consider homosexuals “harm- 
ful to American life,” and even the most 
tolerant parents nervously watch their 
children for real or imagined signs of ho- 
mosexuality, breathing sighs of relief 





HARRISON & BURTON IN “STAIRCASE” 
Some support among the straights. 


when their boy or girl finally begins dat- 
ing the opposite sex. 

Such homophobia is based on under- 
standable instincts among straight peo- 
ple, but it also involves innumerable mis- 
conceptions and oversimplifications. The 
worst of these may well be that all ho- 
mosexuals are alike. In fact, recent re- 
search has uncovered a large variation 
among homosexual types. With some 
overlap, they include: 

THE BLATANT HOMOSEXUAL. Chau- 
cer'’s Pardoner in The Canterbury Tales 
had a voice “small as a goat’s. He had no 
beard nor ever would have, his face was 
as smooth as if lately shaven; I trow he 
were a mare or a gelding.” This is the cu- 
nuch-like caricature of femininity that 
most people associate with homosexual- 
ity, In the 1960s he may be the catty hair- 
dresser or the lisping, limp-wristed inte- 
rior decorator. His lesbian counterpart Is 
the “butch,” the girl who is aggressively 
masculine to the point of trying to look 
like a man. Blatants also include “leather 
boys.” who advertise their sadomasoch- 
ism by wearing leather jackets and 
chains, and certain transvestites, or 
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“Tvs.” (Other transvestites are not homo- 
sexuals at all and, while they enjoy dress- 
ing in female clothing, may also have 
women as sex partners.) 

Actually, such stereotype “queers” are 
a distinct minority. Paul Gebhard, direc- 
tor of Alfred Kinsey's Institute for Sex 
Research, estimates that only around 
10% of all homosexuals are immediately 
recognizable. Blatants often draw sneers 
from other homosexuals, and in fact 
many of them are only going through a 


“ 


phase. Having recently “come out”—ad- 
mitted their condition and joined the ho- 
mosexual world—they feel insecure in 
their new roles and try to re-create their 
personalities from scratch. Behaving the 
way they think gay people are supposed 
to behave, they too temporarily fall vic- 
tim to the myth. 

THE SECRET LIFER. The other 90% 
of the nation’s committed inverts are hid- 
den from all but their friends, lovers, 
and occasionally, psychiatrists. Their 


wrists are rigid, their “s’s” well formed; 
they prefer subdued clothes and close- 
cropped hair, and these days may dress 
more conservatively than flamboyant 
straights. Many wear wedding rings and 
have wives, children and employers who 
never know. They range across all class- 
es, all races, all occupations. To lead 
their double lives these full or part- 
time homosexuals must “pass” as 
straight, and most are extremely skilled 
at camouflage. They can cynically tell 


Four Lives in the Gay World 


The personal experiences related be- 
low are those of a male homosexual, a 
lesbian and a girl who calls herself bi- 
sexual, and a former homosexual who 
has undergone extensive psychotherapy. 
In otherwise candid interviews with 
TIME correspondents, all four requested 
that they be identified by pseudonyms. 


HARLES E.iott, 40, owns a successful 
business in Los Angeles. In the 
den of his $60,000 house he has a 
bronze profile of Abe Lincoln on the 
wall and a copy of Playboy on the cof- 
fee table. Wearing faded chinos and a 
button-down Oxford shirt, he looks far 
more subdued than the average Hol- 
lywood male; he might be the happily 
married coach of a college basketball 
team—and a thoroughgoing heterosex- 
ual. In fact, his male lover for the past 
three months has been a 21-year-old col- 
lege student. He says: “I live in a com- 
pletely gay world. My lawyer is gay, my 
doctor is gay, my dentist is gay, my 
banker is gay. The only person who is 
not gay is my housekeeper, and some- 
times I wonder how he puts up with us.” 
Eliott has never been to an analyst; in- 
trospection is not his forte. Why did he 
become homosexual? “Well, my mother 
was an alcoholic; my brother and I ate 
alone every night. I was the person 
who always went to the circus with the 
chauffeur, But I wouldn't say I was ex- 
actly sad as a child; I was rather out- 
ward-going.” He went to prep school 
at Hotchkiss, and on to Yale. There he 
discovered his homosexual tendencies. 
Eliott returned home to Chicago to 
run the family business; to maintain 


his status in the community, he mar-’ 


ried. It lasted five months. After the di- 
vorce he married again, this time for 
two years: “She began to notice that I 
didn’t enjoy sex, and that finally broke 
it up. I don’t think she knows even 
today that I am a homosexual.” 

It took ten years to make Eliott give 
up his double life in Chicago for the un- 
inhibited world of Los Angeles. He 
avoids the gay bars, instead throws ca- 
tered parties around his pool. “I sup- 
pose most of my neighbors know,” he 
says. “When you have 100 men over to 
your house for cocktails, people are 
going to suspect something. Now that I 
no longer try to cope with the straight 
world, I feel much happier.” 


“If Katie were a man, I would mar- 
ry her and be faithful to her the rest 
of my life.” So vows Rachel Porter, 
21, who is slightly plump, wears her 
blonde hair in a pert pixy cut, and 
works as a secretary in a Manhattan pub- 
lishing firm. Rachel has been seeing 
Katie Burns, a tall, strikingly handsome 
private secretary in a large corporation, 
for three years now, and sharing an 
apartment with her for three months. 
Yet Rachel’s feelings are mixed. “I don’t 
really say to this day that I am a les- 
bian,” she says. “I’m bisexual. My in- 
terests are definitely guys, and eventually 
I'd like to have a child or two, prob- 
ably out of wedlock.” Katie, by con- 
trast, in the past three years has given 
up dates with men. 

Rachel grew up in the large family 
of a plumber who was too poor to send 
her to college. “I probably wouldn't 
know that a good relationship was pos- 
sible if it wasn't for my mother and fa- 
ther. I was pretty much of a loner, and to 
this day I do horrible things like going to 
the movies alone. I never had a crush on 
a girl; I had an affair with a boy behind 
my parents’ back when I was 18.” 

Rachel met Katie shortly after that af- 
fair ended, “Gradually there was def- 
initely a growing feeling,” she recalls, 
“When I realized it, I was very upset. I 
didn’t want to be gay. When I first 
went to a psychologist, I thought, ‘Gee, 
I'm such a creep!" I thought that being 
in love with a girl made me a boy. He 
told me that I most certainly was not a 
boy. I couldn't erase the fact that I 
loved another woman, but I began think- 
ing that as long as I was a woman too, 
things couldn't be all that bad.” 

Rachel and Katie have both told their 
parents about their relationship. “Our 
mothers both said, ‘You're my daughter 
and I love you anyway,’ says Rachel. 
They refuse to live an exclusively gay 
life and engage in tennis, horseback rid- 
ing and softball games with a circle of 
many straight friends (who also know 
the nature of their relationship). Muses 
Rachel: “Do I see myself living with 
Katie the rest of my life? Off and on, 
yes. I will probably date, because it’s 
nice to get involved with other people, 
but that’s difficult to work out. I cer- 
tainly don’t think our relationship ought 
to be exclusive. All I know is that life 
ought to be loving.” 


What was it like to be gay? “There 
were peaks and valleys of despair,” says 
Tom Kramer, 28, a tall New York 
City public relations man who was a 
practicing homosexual until 24 years 
ago. “Throughout high school and col- 
lege, I would try to put it out of my 
mind. I had sissified gestures, and when 
I was with people I would concentrate 
on not using them. I would constantly 
think they were talking about my homo- 
sexuality behind my back. In my homo- 
sexual contacts, I'd try to be surrepti- 
tious, not telling my name or what kind 
of work I did. When I read about some- 
body being a pervert, it was like a slap in 
the face—my God, that’s what / am!” 

Two years after college, and weighed 
down with feelings of hopelessness, Tom 
heard that therapy was possible for ho- 
mosexuals and went into treatment with 
an analyst. His prognosis was good: un- 
like many homosexuals, he desperately 
wanted to change. Twice a week for 
two years he discussed his past: the dis- 
ciplinarian father who said Tom should 
have got straight A’s when he got only A- 
minuses; the mother who made Tom 
her favorite. Gradually, Tom says, “I 
learned that my homosexuality was a 
way of handling anxiety. Some men 
drink. My way was homosexuality.” 

The process went slowly. Strength- 
ened by insights gained in treatment, at 
one point Tom finally brought himself 
to kiss a girl good night—and became 
so terrified that he “cruised” on the 
way home for a homosexual partner. 
Two and a half years ago, however, he 
had his last male assignation, and sev- 
eral months later he “met a wonderful 
girl. We dated steadily. We had an af- 
fair. It was the first time I had had ac- 
tual intercourse, and it was the hap- 
piest moment of my life.” Six months 
ago, he and the girl were married. 

Tom is still in analysis, attempting to 
cope with problems stemming from the 
same fears that led to his homosexuality. 
But he is self-confident about sex. 
“Women arouse me now,” he says. “It's 
a total reversal.” He has discussed his 
therapy with homosexual friends and 
urged them to attempt the same thing 
-—so far without success. Ironically, 
though he is no longer attracted to 
them sexually, Tom says: “I like men bet- 
ter now than I did before. I'm no long- 
er afraid of them.” 
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Let us give your belongings this kind of care when you move. 


Notice, for example, we use a special quilted pad, pack, and protect every item you own 


pad to protect your refrigerator as well as Moving your furniture may take a lot of 
your walls and woodwork. The fact is, we use muscle, but the thing we exercise most |s 


special Mayflower methods and materials to care. Call us we're in your Yellow Pages 





at—jokes about 
“queers”; they fake enjoyment when 


—or at least smile 


their boss throws with 
nude movies. 

THE DESPERATE. Members of this 
group are likely to haunt public toilets 
(“tearooms”) or Turkish baths. They 
may be pathologically driven to sex 
but emotionally unable to face the slight- 
est strains of sustaining a serious human 
relationship, or they may be married 
men who hope to conceal their need 
by making their contacts as anonymous 
as possible. 

THE ADJUSTED. By contrast, they lead 
relatively conventional lives. They have 
a regular circle of friends and hold 
jobs, much like Los Angeles Business- 
man “Charles Eliott” or Manhattan Sec- 
retary “Rachel Porter,” described on 
page 62. Their social lives generally 
begin at the gay bars or in rounds of pri- 
vate parties. Often they try to settle 


ithe vile 


a Stag party 





found that almost 40% of white Amer- 
ican males and 13% of females have 
some overt sexual experience to or- 
gasm with a person of their own sex be- 
tween adolescence and old age. Yet a 
careful analysis of the figures shows 
that most of these experiences are only 
temporary deviations. In prisons and oc- 
casionally in the armed forces,* for ex- 
ample, no women are available. Thus 
the men frequently turn to homosexual 
contacts, some in order to reassert their 
masculinity and recapture a feeling of 
dominance. 

The homosexual subculture, a semi- 
public world, is, without question, shal- 
low and unstable. Researchers now think 
that these qualities, while inherent in 
many homosexuals, are also induced 
and inflamed by social pressures. The no- 
tion that homosexuals cause crime is a 
homophobic myth: studies of sex of- 
fenders show that homosexuals are no 
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GAY LIBERATION FRONT PICKETING IN MANHATTAN 
In some areas, there is a kind of homintern. 


down with a regular lover, and although 
these liaisons are generally short-lived 
among men, some develop into so-called 
“gay marriages,” like the 14-year union 
between Poets Allen Ginsberg and Pe- 
ter Orlovsky. 

THE BISEXUAL. Many married ho- 
mosexuals are merely engaging in “alibi 
sex,” faking enjoyment of intercourse 
with their wives. Some researchers, how- 
ever, have found a number of men and 
women who have a definite preference 
for their own sex but engage in oc- 
casional activity with the opposite sex 
and enjoy it. The description of Julius 
Caesar's protean sex life probably con- 
tained a core of fact: “He was every 
man’s wife and every woman's husband.” 
(Caesar's wife was a different case.) 

THE SITUATIONAL-EXPERIMENTAL 
He is a man who engages in homo- 
sexual acts without any deep homosexual 
motivation. The two Kinsey reports 
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more likely to molest young children 
than are heterosexuals. Homosexuals are 
more likely to be victims of crime: So- 
ciologists John Gagnon, of the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, 
and William Simon, of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Juvenile Research, in a recent sur- 
vey of homosexuals found that only 10% 
of them had ever been arrested; by con 
trast, 10% had been blackmailed and 
over 25% had been robbed, frequently 
after being attacked and beaten 
Insecurity and promiscuity go hand 
in hand. One man told U.C.L.A. Re- 
searcher Evelyn Hooker that he had 
had relations with 1,500 different part- 
ners during a 15-year span. Since ho- 
mosexual couples cannot comfortably 
meet in mixed company, the gay bars be- 


As Winston Churchill said of the traditions 
of the Royal Navy just before World War 1 
“What are they? Rum, sodomy and the lash.” 





come impersonal “meat racks”—not un- 
like “swinger” bars for heterosexual sin- 
gles—whose common denominator is 
little more than sex. Keeping a gay mar- 
riage together requires unusual deter- 
mination, since the partners have no 
legal contract to stay together for worse 
or better; there are no children to fo- 
cus the couple's concern. 

The strain of the covert life shows 
clearly in brittle homosexual humor, 
which swings between a defensive mock- 
ery of the outside world and a self-hat- 
ing scorn for the gay one. Recent re- 
search projects at the Indiana sex re- 
search institute and elsewhere have 
sought out homosexuals who are not 
troubled enough to come to psychiatrists 
and social workers and have found them 
no worse adjusted than many hetero- 
sexuals. Nonetheless, when 300 New 
York homosexuals were polled several 
years ago, only 2% said that they would 
want a son of theirs to be a homosex- 
ual. Homophile activists contend that 
there would be more happy homosexuals 
if society were more compassionate; still, 
for the time being at least, there is a sav- 
age ring of truth to the now famous 
line from The Boys in the Band: “Show 
me a happy homosexual, and I'll show 
you a gay corpse.” 


HOW AND WHY? 


What leads to homosexuality? No one 
knows for sure, and many of the ex- 
planations seem overly simple and un- 
necessarily doctrinaire. Sociologist Ga- 
gnon says: “We may eventually con- 
clude that there are as many causes for 
homosexuality as there are for mental re- 
tardation—and as many kinds of it.” 
The only thing most experts agree on 
is that homosexuality is not a result of 
any kinky gene or hormone predispo- 
sitions—at least none that can be de- 
tected by present techniques. Male and 
female homosexuals do not constitute a 
“third sex”; biologically, they are full 
men and women. 

The reason that the invert’s sex be- 
havior is not dictated by his anatomy 
is related to a remarkable finding of 
sex researchers: no one becomes fully 
male or female automatically. The di- 
verse psychological components of mas- 
culinity and  femininity—‘gender role 
identity’—are learned, Gender is like 
language, says Johns Hopkins University 
Medical Psychologist John Money: “Ge- 
netics ordains only that language can de- 
velop, not whether it will be Nahuatl, 
Arabic or English.” 

This does not mean that homosex- 
uality is latent in all mature humans, 
as has been widely believed from a mis- 
reading of Freud. In American culture, 
sex roles are most powerfully determined 
in the home, and at such a young age 
(generally in the first few years of life) 
that the psychological identity of most 
homosexuals—like that of most hetero- 
sexuals—is set before they know it. In 
the case of homosexuality, parents with 
emotional problems can be a powerful 
cause, leaving their child without a sol- 
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id identification with the parent of the 
same sex and with deeply divided feel- 
ings for the parent of the opposite sex. 
In an exhaustive study of homosexuals 
in therapy, a group of researchers head- 
ed by Psychoanalyst Irving Bieber ob- 
served that a large number of homo- 
sexuals came from families where the fa- 
ther was either hostile, aloof or inef- 
fectual and where the mother was close- 
binding and inappropriately intimate 
(CBI in scientific jargon). Bieber’s wife, 
Psychologist Toby Bieber, has found 
many of the same patterns in the par- 
ents of lesbians, although in reverse. 

Yet scientists have begun to realize 
that the homosexual hang-up is not ex- 
clusively homemade. For one thing, so- 
cial pressures can unbalance parents’ 
child-raising practices. Marvin Opler, an 
anthropologist trained in psychoanalysis 
who teaches at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, says that West- 
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ern culture generally, and the U.S. in 
particular, puts such a high premium 
on male competition and dominance 
that men easily become afraid that they 
are not measuring up, and take out 
their frustrations by being hostile to 
their sons. 

The accepted notion that boys and 
girls should ignore each other until pu- 
berty and then concentrate heavily on 
dating can also distort parental attitudes. 
If a mother catches a little boy playing 
doctor with a little girl under the porch 
and tells him he has been bad, says 
Gebhard, she may be subtly telling 
him that sex with girls is bad: “Any- 
thing that discourages heterosexuality 
encourages homosexuality.” If an up- 
tight parent or teacher catches an im- 
pressionable adolescent boy in sexual 
experiments with other boys and leaps 
to the conclusion that he is a homo- 
sexual, the scoldings he gets may make 
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him freeze up with girls in another 
way. He may start to think that if ev- 
eryone considers him a homosexual, he 
must be one. Many schools compound 
the problem by enshrining the supermale 
and overemphasizing sports. The inev- 
itable peer group yelling “Sissy!” at 
the drop of a fly ball can also start the 
long and complicated process by which 
a boy can come to think of himself as 
“different.” 

So potent is the power of suggestion, 
says Psychologist Evelyn Hooker, that 
one male need never have been sexu- 
ally aroused by another to begin think- 
ing of himself as gay. The unathletic, 
small, physically attractive youth is par- 
ticularly prone to being singled out for 
“sissyhood,” and authorities agree that 
it is this social selection rather than any- 
thing genetic that makes homosexuality 
somewhat more common among so- 
called “pretty boys.” 

Most experts agree that a child will 
not become a homosexual unless he un- 
dergoes many emotionally disturbing ex- 
periences during the course of several 
years. A boy who likes dolls or en- 
gages in occasional homosexual exper- 
iments is not necessarily “queer”: such 
activities are often a normal part of 
growing up. On the other hand, a child 
who becomes preoccupied with such in- 
terests or is constantly ill at ease with 
the opposite sex obviously needs some 
form of psychiatric counseling. While 
only about one-third of confirmed adult 


inverts can be helped to change, ther- | 


apists agree that a much larger number 
of “prehomosexual” children can be 
treated successfully. 


CHANGING SEXUAL ROLES 


A more elusive question is whether 
or to what extent homosexuality and ac- 
ceptance of it may be symptoms of so- 
cial decline. For varying reasons, ho- 
mosexual relations have been condoned 
and at times even encouraged among cer- 
tain males in many primitive societies 
that anthropologists have studied. How- 
ever, few scholars have been able to de- 
termine that homosexuality had any 
effect on the functioning of those cul- 
tures. At their fullest flowering, the Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman and Moslem civ- 
ilizations permitted a measure of ho- 
mosexuality; as they decayed, it be- 
came more prevalent, Sexual deviance 
of every variety was common during 
the Nazis’ virulent and corrupt rule 
of Germany. 

Homosexuality was also common in 
Elizabethan England’s atmosphere of 
wholesale permissiveness. Yet the era 
not only produced one of the most ro- 
bust literary and intellectual  out- 
pourings the world has ever known 
but also laid the groundwork for Brit- 
ain’s later imperial primacy—during 
which time homosexuality became in- 
creasingly stigmatized. 

In the U.S. today, homosexuality has 
scarcely reached the proportions of a 
symptom - of widespread decadence 
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they observe the lounging male whores 
on New York’s Third Avenue or en- 
counter male couples embracing effu- 
sively in public parks). Still, the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of homosexuality 
does raise questions about the moral val- 
ues of the society: its hedonism, its con- 
cern with individual “identity.” The cur- 
rent conceptions of what causes ho- 
mosexuality also pose a fundamental 
challenge to traditional ideas about the 
proper role to be played by all men 
and women. In recent years, Americans 
have learned that a man need not be a 
Met pitcher or suburban Don Juan to 
be masculine: the most virile male might 
well be a choreographer or a far-out art- 
ist. Similarly, as more and more women 
become dissatisfied with their traditional 
roles, Americans may better understand 
that a female can hold a highly com- 
petitive job—or drive a truck—without 
being forced to sacrifice her sexuality 
or the satisfactions of child rearing. A 
nation that softens the long and rigid sep- 
aration of roles for men and women is 
also less likely to condemn the ho- 
mosexual and confine him to a neth- 
erworld existence. 


MORALITY AND TOLERANCE 


The case for greater tolerance of ho- 
mosexuals is simple. Undue discrimi- 
nation wastes talents that might be work- 
ing for society. Police harassment, which 
still lingers in many cities and more 
small towns, despite a growing live-and- 
let-live attitude, wastes manpower and 
creates unnecessary suffering. The laws 
against homosexual acts also suggest 
that the nation cares more about en- 
forcing private morality than it does 
about preventing violent crime. To be 
sure, it is likely that a more permissive at- 
mosphere might convince many people, 
particularly adolescents, that a homo- 
sexual urge need not be resisted since 
the condition would, after all, be “re- 
spectable.” On the other hand, greater 
tolerance might mitigate extreme fear 
of not being able to live up to exag- 
gerated standards of heterosexual per- 
formance—and might thus reduce the 
number of committed homosexuals. 

A violently argued issue these days 
is whether the confirmed homosexual is 
mentally ill, Psychoanalysts insist that 
homosexuality is a form of sickness: 
most homosexuals and many experts 
counter that the medical concept only re- 
moves the already fading stigma of sin, 
and replaces it with the charge—even 
more pejorative nowadays—that homo- 
sexuality is pathological. The answers 
will importantly influence society's un- 
derlying attitude (see TIME symposium). 
While homosexuality is a serious and 
sometimes crippling maladjustment, re- 
search has made clear that it is no long- 
er necessary or morally justifiable to 
treat all inverts as outcasts. The chal- 
lenge to American society is simulta- 
neously to devise civilized ways of dis- 
couraging the condition and to alleviate 
the anguish of those who cannot be 
helped, or do not wish to be. 
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A Discussion: Are Homosexuals Sick? 


One of the crucial issues in the pub- 
lic discussion about homosexuality is 
whether or not the condition is a men- 
tal illness. To try to find out, TIME 
asked eight experts on homosexuality 
—including two admitted homosexuals 

to discuss the subject at a symposium 
in New York City. The participants: 
Robin Fox, British-born anthropologist 
at Rutgers University; John Gagnon, so- 
ciologist at the State University of New 
York; Lionel Tiger, a Canadian soci- 
ologist also at Rutgers; Wardell Pom- 
eroy, a psychologist who co-authored 
the Kinsey reports on men and on wom- 
en and who is now a psychotherapist; 
Dr. Charles Socarides, a psychoanalyst 
who has seen scores of homosexuals in 
therapy and is associate clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in The Bronx; the 
Rev. Robert Weeks, an Episcopal priest 
who has arranged for the meetings of 
a homosexual discussion group to take 
place at his Manhattan church; Dick 
Leitsch, a homosexual who is executive 
director of the Mattachine Society of 
New York; and Franklin Kameny, an as- 
tronomer and homosexual who is found- 
er-president of the Mattachine Society 
of Washington. 


Kameny: All the homosexuals whom 
you have explored in depth were pa- 
tients or others in clinical circumstances. 
So how do you know that all the ones 
who wouldn't come near you are sick 
and suffer from severe anxieties? 

Socarides: We do hear, from people 
who are in treatment, about their friends 
in homosexual life and some of these 
also come to us. They see around them 
a complete disaster to their lives. They 
see that the most meaningful human re- 
lationship is denied them—the male-fe- 
male relationship. 

Tiger: There is a lack of a tragic 
sense here. All people have problems. I 
have all kinds of anxieties; everybody | 
know has anxieties. Some of them are se- 
vere; some of them are not severe. 
Often they are severe at different stages 
of the life cycle and for different rea- 
sons. To pick on homosexuals in this par- 
ticular way, as on Communists or Mos- 
lems in another, is to shortchange their 
option for their own personal destiny. 

Socarides: By God, they should live 
in the homosexual world if they want 
to! No one is arguing that point; no 


one is trying to say that a homosexual 
should be forced to seek help. Every- 
body is now saying that the homosexual 
needs compassion and understanding, 
the way the neurotic does or anybody 
else suffering from any illness. That is 
true. I agree with that. 

Weeks: I think that historically the 
church has had a very hypocritical view 
of homosexuality. Instead of accepting 
the totality of sexuality, the church is 
still a little uncomfortable with the to- 
tal sexual response; it still insists that 
people conform to a certain type of sex- 
ual behavior. 

Fox: I was talking to a very pretty 
American girl recently who said that 
her first reaction to European males 
was one of considerable shock because 
the kind of touching behavior, the kind 
of behavior between males, was some- 
thing that she would have been hor- 
rified to see in the men she had grown 
up with. This strikes me as a very Amer- 
ican attitude, because of its rigidity, be- 
cause of its absolute exclusiveness, be- 
cause of its treatment of this as some- 
thing horrible and beyond the pale. 

Gagnon: There is no explanation for 
this attitude unless you want to take 
Ken Tynan’s explanation, which is that 
people think that people ought to be 
alike, and anyone who didn’t get wife, 
have spear and carry shield was bad 
juju, and you threw him out of the 
crowd. 

Leitsch: It has always struck me that 
one of the primary reasons for the Amer- 
ican attitude toward homosexuality is 
that we are so close to our agrarian back- 
ground, When America was first set- 
tled, we had a hell of a big country to 
fill up, and we had to fill it up in a 
hurry. We have never been big enough 
to be decadent before. 

Fox: Yes, America has to learn to 
be decadent gracefully, I think. 

Weeks: | just finished counseling a 
person who was addicted to the men’s 
room in Grand Central Station. He 
knows he is going to get busted by the 
cops; yet he has to go there every day. 
I think I did succeed in getting him to 
cease going to the Grand Central men’s 
room, perhaps in favor of gay bars. 
This is a tremendous therapeutic gain 
for this particular man. But he is sick; 
he does need help. However, I don’t 
think Dr. Socarides is talking about peo- 
ple like another acquaintance of mine, 
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a man who has been “married” to an- 
other homosexual for fifteen years. Both 
of them are very happy and very much 
in love. They asked me to bless their mar- 
riage, and I am going to do it. 

Pomeroy: 1 think they are beautiful. 
I don’t think they are sick at all. 

Socarides: In medicine we are taught 
that sickness is the failure of function. 
For example, a gall bladder is patho- 
logical precisely when it ceases to func- 
tion or its functioning is impaired. A 
human being is sick when he fails to 
function in his appropriate gender iden- 
tity, which is appropriate to his anat- 
omy. A homosexual who has no other 
choice is sick in this particular way. Is 
the man who goes to the “tearooms” 
any more or less sick than the two 
men in this “married” relationship? No. 
I think they are all the same. However, 
I think that perhaps the element of mas- 
ochism or self-punitive behavior is great- 
er in the man who will go openly, 
publicly, and endanger himself in this 
particular way. 

Fox: You seem to say that the anx- 
ieties provoke a homosexual into seek- 
ing a partner of the same sex. Isn't it 
possible that he prefers such a partner, 
and that this provokes anxieties? 

Socarides: If his actions are a mat- 
ter of preference, then he would not be 
considered a true obligatory homosexual. 

Gagnon: I am troubled here by the 
sense of intellectual and historical nar- 
rowness. We should not get hung up 
on the 20th century nuclear family as 
the natural order of man, living in the 
suburbs and having three kids, or on 
the kind of Viennese-Jewish comparison 
that Freud really created. All of a sud- 
den, I find a new penisology—that some- 
how the shape of the penis and of the 
vagina dictate the shape of human char- 
acter. | have a minimum definition of 
mental health. You don’t end up in a psy- 
chiatrist’s office or in the hands of the po- 
lice, you stay out of jail, you keep a 
job, you pay your taxes, and you don't 
worry people too much. That is called 
mental health. Nobody ever gets out of 
it alive. There is no way to succeed. 

Socarides: \t is a very bitter defi- 
nition. Freud’s test was a person’s abil- 
ity to have a healthy sexual relationship 
with a person of the opposite sex and 
to enjoy his work. 

Fox: A psychoanalyst says that we 
are destined to heterosexual union, and 
anything that deviates from this must 
by definition be sick. This is nonsense 
even in animal terms. Animal commu- 
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nities can tolerate quite a lot of ho- 
mosexual relationships. The beautiful 
paradigm of this is geese. Two male 
geese can form a bond that is exactly 
like the bond between males and fe- 
males. They function as a male-female 
pair; and geese, as far as I can see, are 
a very successful species. 

So far as the two “married” indi- 
viduals are concerned, they are engaged 
in what to them is a meaningful and sat- 
isfying relationship. What I would de- 
fine as a sick person in sexual terms 
would be someone who could not go 
through the full sequence of sexual ac- 
tivity, from seeing and admiring to fol- 
lowing, speaking, touching, and genital 
contact. A rapist, a person who makes 
obscene telephone calls—these seem to 
me sick people, and I don’t think it mat- 
ters a damn whether the other person 
is of the same sex or not. 

Socarides: The homosexuals who 
come to our offices tell us: “We are 
alone, we are despairing, we cannot 
join the homosexual society—this would 
be giving up. We like what they are 
doing, but we will not join them in 
terms of calling ourselves normal. We 
are giving up our heritage, our very 
lives. We know how we suffer. Only 
you will know how we suffer, because 
we will tell only you how we suffer.” 
As a physician, I am bothered by this, be- 
cause | deal with the suffering of human 
beings. 

Pomeroy: 1 am not speaking face- 
tiously, but I think it would be best to 
say that all homosexuals are sick, that 
all heterosexuals are sick, that the pop- 
ulation is sick. Let us get rid of this 
term and look at people as people. I 
have heard psychiatrists perfectly so- 
berly say that 95% of all the popu- 
lation in the U.S. is mentally ill. 

Gagnon: The issue is that the society 
can afford it and the homosexuals can- 
not. The society can afford 4% of its 
population to be homosexuals and treat 
them as it wishes, as it does the 10% 
who are black. The homosexual pays a 
terrible price for the way the society 
runs itself. This is central to the daily 
life of the homosexual. Can he get a 
job? Can he do this? Can he do that? 
If we took the law off the books to- 
morrow, the homosexual would still pay 
a very high price. 

Kameny: One of the major problems 
we have to face is the consequences of 
these attitudes, which are poisonous to 
the individual's self-esteem and self-con- 
fidence. The individual is brainwashed 
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into a sense of his own inferiority, just 
as other minorities are. When we are 
told “You are sick,” and “You are men- 
tally ill,” that finishes the destruction. 

Pomeroy: If I were to base my judg- 
ment of homosexuals, both male and fe- 
male, on the peop!e who come to me 
in my practice, I think I would agree 
that they are sick, that they are upset 
in many, many different ways. But I 
had 20 years of research experience 
prior to this, in which I found literally 
hundreds of people who would never 
go to a therapist. They don’t want help. 
They are happy homosexuals. 

Socarides: 1 guess some of you feel 
that obligatory homosexuality is not an 
illness, that homosexuality should be 
proposed as a normal form of sexuality 
to all individuals. I think that this would 
be a disaster. A little boy might go 
next door to the Y and an older man 
might say to him, “Look, this is nor- 
mal, my son. Just join me in this.” If 
you sell this bill of goods to the nation, 
you are doing irreparable harm, and 
there will be a tremendous backlash 
against the homosexual. 

Fox: 1 went through the English 
school system, which everybody knows 
is a homosexual system in the very full- 
est sense. Speaking as an obligatory het- 
erosexual on behalf of myself and the 
other 90%, we went through it, we en- 
joyed it, we came out the other end, 
and we are fine. Some people have 
strayed about somewhere in the mid- 
dle. This notion, therefore, that if you 
catch somebody and tell him that ho- 
mosexuality is normal and practice it 
with him, he is necessarily going to get 
stuck in it, is absolutely nonsense. And 
I cite my three daughters as evidence. 

Socarides: The only place to get the 
material that will tell us the truth about 
what the homosexual suffers is in-depth 
analysis. Sociologists, anthropologists, 
even psychologists do not tell us what 
is going On in the basic psyche of the ho- 
mosexual. I believe we should change 
the laws. I believe that homosexuals 
have been persecuted. The homosexual 
must be seen as a full-fledged citizen in 
a free society and must be given all the 
rights and prerogatives that all other cit- 
izens enjoy, neither more nor less. I 
think, however, that we must do one 
other thing. It must be declared that ho- 
mosexuality is a form of emotional ill- 
ness, which can be treated, that these 
people can be helped. 

Kameny: With that, you will surely de- 
stroy us. 
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Reformists in Command 

By calling together the second Syn- 
od of Bishops, Pope Paul VI had hoped 
to gauge—and to control—the growing 
resentment against his absolute rule. In- 
stead, after last week’s discussions in 
the Vatican's Hall of Broken Heads, re- 
formists out to curb the Pontiff’s power 
were clearly in command. The 144 as- 
sembled prelates, in fact, had taken a 
groping first step toward something re- 
sembling parliamentary government in 
the Roman Catholic Church 

This week the bishops will vote on a 
summary of reforms drawn up after 
days of debates and vigorous lobbying, 
which drew hundreds of newsmen from 
all over the world (see THE Press, over- 
leaf). The recommendations from nine 
working committees—in which the prel- 
ates were grouped according to their lan- 
guage of preference—were strikingly 
similar in spirit, and often in details as 
well. In general, they expressed serious 
reservations about the way papal au- 
thority is being exercised. 

Among the proposed reforms: 
> The Pope should consult the bishops 
before issuing major statements and de- 
crees, like last year’s Humanae Vitae en- 
cyclical opposing artificial birth control 
> The synod should meet regularly and 
decide on its own agenda—instead of 
being called when the Pope sees fit to dis- 
cuss an agenda that he puts before it. 
> A permanent committee should rep- 
resent the bishops in Rome so that 
they can more directly express their 
views to the Vatican, 
> The concept of “subsidiarity’—the 
idea that a higher level of authority 
should never intervene in matters with- 
in the competence of a lower one 

should be strengthened 

The French-speaking group of prel- 
ates, which included the synod’s lead- 
ing reformist, Leo-Jozef Cardinal Sue- 
nens Of Belgium, made some of the 
most radical recommendations. It raised 
the possibility of bishops becoming in- 
volved in the election of the Pope: it 
also urged that the Roman Curia serve 
the church’s bishops as well as the Pope 

Curbing the Curia. One committee 
of English-speaking prelates that includ- 
ed Detroit's John Cardinal Dearden sug- 
gested that papal nuncios be bypassed 
in most communications between na- 
tional episcopates and the Vatican. An- 
other English-speaking group asked that 
the Roman Curia stop using the ex- 
pression “the Holy Father says” and giv- 
ing the impression that it speaks in the 
name of the Pope when, in fact, it is 
speaking for itself. Nor, it said, should 
the Curia issue decrees or make major 
press statements without informing the 
concerned bishops beforehand. 

The Latin and Italian groups—in 
which most Curia members and papal 
| appointees gathered—kept closer to the 








POPE PAUL VI 
To reconcile primacy with collegiality. 


status quo, They suggested that the syn- 
od have some voice in choosing its 
own agenda but continue to be con- 
vened only at the Pope’s pleasure. “Syn- 
ods should never be a way of ‘getting 
the Pope,’ said John Cardinal Wright, 
former Bishop of Pittsburgh and now 
head of the Vatican's Congregation of 
the Clergy. He warned that yearly syn- 
ods could become a prime example of 
Parkinson's Law and a burden to all. 

Despite the criticism, the mood of 
the gathering was one of elation over 
what England's John Cardinal Heenan 
described as the “tolerance and charity” 
of the bishops. The prevailing sentiment 
of the synod was so clearly in favor of re- 
forms that it seemed unlikely that the 
Pope could long avoid implementing 
them. But no one challenged the Pon- 
tiffs supreme authority, or his right to 
delay acting upon or even to ignore 
what the prelates recommended. 

What will come of the reforms lies en- 
tirely in the hands of Pope Paul. De- 
scribing himself as a spectator who did 
not want to interfere with the synod’s 
“complete liberty,” he listened atten- 
tively to synod speeches at five of the 
seven sessions and scribbled notes. Dur- 
ing intermissions, he mingled with the 
prelates over coffee and biscuits in the 
daily clerical kaffeeklatsch. 

But during his regular public audi 
ence last week, the Pope resorted to un- 
usually outspoken terms to make it clear 
that any sharing of his authority will 
have to come gradually. The church, 
he said, “is a spiritual and religious 
fact. Faith generates it. Authority di- 
rects it. The Holy Spirit enlivens it. It 
cannot be changed at will.” 
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455 cubic inches powerful. 
Isn't that the way you want luxury to be? 


Open the hood of a 1970 Bonneville. Now, if you can't resist a low 
or gasp — merely at the sight of the resident 360-hp V-8—your answ 

OF. 

Take the wheel. (Getting in you just might have noticed the richly patterned 
fabrics and appointments our competitors are so concerned about. But we 
digress.) OK. Turn the key and test drive. “Responsive” may be your word for 
Bonneville. And that's good enough for us 

No question, it's the most powerful—and luxurious—Bonneville we've 
ever built. It's at your Pontiac dealer's. Where the way its going to be is now 


Make this simple test before you answer. 
whistle 
er is “Yes 











Pontiac’s new Bonneville 





Stand up and be counted. 





val 


The first census Uncle Sam 
conducted was in 1790. 

The next census is just around 
the corner. In 1970. 

Since census taking will require 
a few minutes of your time, you 
should know what you'll get back. 

For the first time in a decade, 
the reference books, almanacs and 
encyclopedias we all use will be 
able to give us new facts about 
ourselves. We'll know how many 
Americans there are, where 
they're living, what their special 
skills are. 

Businessmen will serve you 
better. Their market research will 
be more reliable. Their production 
decisions closer to the mark. 

Government can accurately 
locate, identify and analyze the 
economic and social problems we 
have. And handle them better. 

Uncle Sam will be trying 
something new this census. 

He'll make his calls by mail. But 
sometimes he'll be represented by 
an actual census taker, just as 
before. Either way, help supply the 
new facts he needs. 

It will help Uncle Sam with his 
work. And, sooner or later, it will 
help you with yours. 


Census’ 


D’ARCY 


Advertising Co., Inc. 


Where we know it takes both facts 
and imagination to bring products 
and people together. 
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REPORTING 
How to Cover the Vatican 
Without Really Praying 


At the end of the Second Vatican 
Council in 1965, an American reporter 
compared Vatican watching with Krem- 
lin watching—unfavorably. The Krem- 
lin, he argued, at least had some con- 
cern for world opinion. The comparison 
may have been exaggerated, but it re- 
flected the traditional frustrations of 
newsmen trying to cover the capital of 
Roman Catholicism. Until 1966, for in- 
stance, there was no official Vatican 
press officer or any individual who could 
be singled out as a “Vatican spokesman.” 
Even after the press office was set up, 
a reporter might wait a week to have a 
question answered, and then perhaps 
only with a “No comment.” Newsmen 
covering the Bishops’ Synod this month 
were therefore pleasantly surprised to 
find basic official information almost as 
plentiful as holy water at Easter. 

True, the 650 accredited correspon- 
dents were not admitted to the synod 
sessions in the Hall of Broken Heads 
(where they would have outnumbered 
the bishops by more than 4 to 1) 
But if they couldn't go to the prel- 
ates, many of the notable prelates 
came to them to answer questions at 
the official press office. Vatican briefers 
daily provided extracts for attribution 
from every synod speech. 

Why the improvement in Vatican 
press relations? Experienced correspon- 
dents doubt that Pope Paul VI (whose fa- 
ther was a newspaperman) is yet a 
complete believer in the virtues of a 
free and informed press, at least as far 
as Vatican affairs are concerned. More 
likely, the Vatican is simply reacting 
to reality, Newsmen will get information 
One way or another (there have al- 


ways been paid informers within the 
papal enclave, and there still are); it 


is obviously better for the Vatican 
that at least some of the news at 
such an important conference come 


from official sources. 

One unofficial source that has de- 
lighted journalists and displeased the 
Vatican is the liberal, scholarly Inter- 
national Documentation Center. Set up 
in Rome during Vatican II to provide 
the Dutch with detailed back- 
ground information, IDOC has since be- 
come an international clearinghouse for 
information on the renewal movement 
in all churches, During the synod, an off- 
shoot of IDOC presented daily a panel 
of four theologians and historians to an- 
alyze the Vatican bulletins. 

Crumbs with Wine. For $30 a 
head, more than 100 correspondents 
were treated not only to nuances but 
to the best show in town. Conservative 
priests pitched curves at the liberal pan- 
elists: ladies from obscure papers posed 
puzzles that glazed the panel's eves: a 
German asked his questions in Latin; 
and an Englishman periodically stood 
up to say, with plaintive sincerity, “I 
don’t understand . F 

After an hour of official briefing and 
an hour of unofficial panel analysis, 
many correspondents remained unsated. 
For them there was still perhaps the old- 
est method of probing the Vatican, a 
method used by diplomats, spies and 
merchants long before there were news- 
papers: taking a cleric to dinner. At 
such restaurants as Romolo’s, where Ra- 
phael is supposed to have found his 
model for The Baker's Daughter, or Ga- 
leassi’s, Which also attracts a movie and 
theatrical crowd, the clergy last week re- 
sponded as usual to the pleasures of 
the table, and crumbs of information 
mingled with the wine. 


press 





NEWS CONFERENCE IN VATICAN PRESSROOM 
Information almost as plentiful as holy water. 
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THE HIGHWAY 


How to Remove Billboards 

With his garish ties and gaudy boots, 
Douglas T. Snarr, 35, comes on like a 
big bad billboard. He is, indeed, the foun- 
der and president of Snarr Advertising, 
Inc., which owns 1,600 outdoor signs 
in 13 Western states. Yet Doug Snarr 
has also become a one-man lobby to 
ban billboards from any rural road built 
with federal financial help. 

Why? First, because the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 commands 
such a ban—and Snarr stoutly insists 
that “when a law is enacted, it ought 
to be implemented.” Second, if the law 





Snarr is confident that things will im- 
prove. After all, his whole life has been 
spent meeting challenges, including a 
childhood stutter, three Golden Gloves 
boxing championships in his native Ida- 
ho, and a tour as a Mormon missionary 
in Ireland (“Now that was tough,” he 
roars). Snarr got into billboards because 
his father, a potato farmer, was too poor 
to send him to college. By designing 
weirdly shaped signs that visually jolted 
motorists, he earned his way through two 
years of Brigham Young University, then 
snagged a $400,000 sign contract from 
Harrah's casinos. 

By 1965, Snarr Advertising had 
moved to Salt Lake City, boasted as- 


CARL 1WASAKE 


FORTUNE 
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SNARR WITH HANDIWORK 
Just another challenge to meet. 


is ever funded, all billboard men who 
are put out of business by the act will 
be compensated—to the tune of $3 mil- 
lion in Snarr’s case. A fervent capi- 
talist, Snarr would like to start again, 
maybe in restaurants. 

Jolting Motorists. The fact is that 
Lady Bird Johnson's famous highway- 
beautification program has become a 
parody of its original intentions. For 
one thing, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration has done virtually nothing 
to implement it. Because the law for- 
bids rural-highway signs, many banks 
have also quit financing small billboard 
companies. Without cash for mainte- 
nance, a lot of billboards have been al- 
lowed to rot on the roadsides—becom- 
ing uglier than ever. Big billboard com- 
panies—still collecting rent on their legal 
signs in urban and commercial areas 
—are buying billboard locations cheap 
and building new signs, betting that the 
Government will not enforce the law 
in the foreseeable future. Some com- 
panies have also noted that the law for- 
bids signs within 660 feet of an in- 
terstate highway, and are thus putting 
up monstrous billboards 661 feet from 
the roadside. In brief, the Beautification 
Act has worsened the billboard blight. 
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sets of $3.5 million, annual revenues of 
$800,000. Then the Beautification Act 
was passed. “My heart sank,” Snarr re- 
calls, “and the next week my bank 
called in a loan of $700,000." 

“Ll wrestled and wrestled with what I 
should do,” continues Snarr. “I finally 
realized that highway beautification was 
a fundamental responsibility of every cit- 
izen.” He moved to persuade other bill- 
board companies in Utah not to fight 
the act, then helped to get a state com- 
pliance law passed, Now he is trying to 
move the whole country. 

The big obstacle is bureaucracy. Most 
states planned their beautification pro- 
grams on a far too complex basis. Com- 
mittees would choose the stretches of 
road to be cleaned up first. Then teams 
of engineers would draw survey maps, 
appraisers would evaluate every sign, 
Government would review the apprais- 
als, and finally the billboard company 
would get a contract to remove a sign. 
The whole process, Snarr saw, could 
last decades and cost $2 billion or more. 

Spellbound Senators. He proposed a 
better way. Each state should merely 
pay each billboard company to take 
down its signs as leases expire. In one 
blow, red tape would be minimized. 








Knowing exactly where they stood, the 
companies could say to their banks: 
“We are going to be compensated. Can 
we have money to start to diversify?” 
The “Snarr Plan” would cost some $500 
million and offensive billboards would 
vanish in a few years. 

Despite its logic, the Snarr Plan will 
not be tested until a bill introduced by 
Utah's Senator Frank Moss is passed 
to authorize $15 million for a pilot sign- 
removal project in several states. Snarr 
is lobbying hard for it. Even hardened 
Congressmen find him _ irresistible, 
Speaking before the Senate subcom- 
mittee on roads last June, he explained 
his plan and exalted “the inspiration of 
America.” The Senators were spell- 
bound; John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky was reportedly on the verge of 
tears. Last week the subcommittee ap- 
proved the Moss bill, which now goes 
to the floor for the consideration it sure- 
ly merits. 


RESOURCES 
Trying to Save Maine 


Not long ago, industrial developers 
asked the 236 voters of Trenton, Maine, 
to approve the construction of an alu- 
minum refinery and a nuclear power 
plant on the pristine shores of Union 
River Bay. A yes vote might have been 
expected, After all, countless U.S. towns 
beg for new industry to pay taxes and 
provide jobs. But the Trenton vote was 
a resounding no. A key factor was the 
Maine Times, a plucky weekly news- 
paper that lambasted the developers and 
explained precisely how their plans could 
pollute Trenton’s air, land and water. 

One year old this month, the Times 
is a unique statewide paper that tire- 
lessly harasses would-be wreckers of 
Maine’s environment. The attack is 
mounted by two Yale graduates, Editor 
John N. Cole, 46, and Publisher Peter 
W. Cox, 32, who raised $100,000 to 
pay for offset printing, two full-time re- 
porters and a rented building in the ham- 
let of Topsham. Cole quit an incipient 
gray-flannel career in Manhattan to be- 
come a commercial fisherman, later ed- 
ited several Maine newspapers. Cox is 
the son of Oscar Cox, a noted inter- 
national lawyer. By no means opposed 
to all industry, they have warmly praised 
a few lumber and paper companies for 
enlightened use of Maine land. What 
they do oppose is destruction of the un- 
spoiled Maine coast by high-risk in- 
dustries like oil and aluminum. As Ed- 
itor Cole puts it: “There is no such 
thing as a little rape.” 

Protests and Payoffs. With punchy 
headlines and a tabloid format, the pa- 
per unflaggingly alerts its 10,000 read- 
ers to each week's environmental toll 
—an oil spill off Casco Bay, a fish kill 
at Mystery Lake, a historic barn razed 
at the University of Maine. Much vit- 
riol is aimed at the paper industry, a 
major source of water pollution in the 
state. The Times recently flayed a new 
wave of fly-by-night operators who re- 
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How a tire for the front of the car 
and a tire for the rear of the car 
help you get more out of your car. 


Since your front wheels steer the car, it only 
stands to reason that tires designed specifi- 
cally for steering will allow them to function 
that much better. 

What makes our front tire so good for steer- 
ing? 

To begin with, it has nine tread rows as 
opposed to the five tread rows that most of 
the tires on the road today have. So you always 
have an enormous amount of biting edges in 
contact with the road, which obviously leads 
to better steering control. 

And because the groove between the last 
two tread rows on either side of the tire is 
straight, cornering is just about as smooth as 
it can be. 

Now, by the same token, 
since your rear wheels 


A tire for the front 


push the car, tires designed 
especially for traction will 
allow them to function that 
much better. 

What makes our rear tire 
so good for traction? 

Well, first of all, it's a 
wider tire than the front. So 
right off the bat, you have 
the benefit of more rubber 
on the road. 


The Uniroyal Masters” 





Plus, the combination of the regular tread 
pattern and the deep-lug tread pattern gives 
you superb traction on any kind of surface: 
smooth, dirt, mud, even snow. 

By the way, the biting edges on the tread of 
both tires—front and rear (except for the deep- 
lug section)—are at ninety-degree angles from 
side to side. Which results in excellent road bite 
when you hit the brakes. Even on wet roads. 

Also, both tires have steel-reinforced tread 

and a belt underneath the tread—for hazard 
protection. As well as extra mileage. 

As we said before, since your front wheels 
steer, tires designed for steering will help them 
function better. And since your rear wheels 
push, tires designed for 
traction will help them 
function better. 

Which should add up to 
your entire car functioning 
better, shouldn't it? 

For the name and ada- 


A tire for the rear 


dress of the Uniroyal deoler 
nearest you, just call 


800-553-9550 free 


(In lowa, dial mK 
319-242-1867 


collect.) UNIROYAL | 








Scotch. 
This week's perfect 
martini secret. 


A couple ot drops of scotch on top of 
each finished martini, made with 
the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. 
The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 
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COLE & COX 
No such thing as a little rape. 


open abandoned paper mills for “short- 
term profit and long-term pollution.” 

Happily, the muckraking pays off. 
Largely because of the Times, for ex- 
ample, one of those reopened mills 
closed last week. One article detailed 
how paper mills in the Pacific North- 
west took the smell out of making brown 
paper, with the implication that Maine’s 
mills should do the same. Another sto- 
ry started a cleanup of the Saco River 
by pinpointing 39 specific sources of pol- 
lution along its 125-mile length. In re- 
cent weeks, the paper single-handedly 
fought to ban snowmobiles from the vir- 
gin wilderness of Baxter State Park 

successfully. 

Noked State. Maine is the last state 
on the upper Eastern seaboard that has 
not been industrialized. Now its vast for- 
ests and ore deposits make it a tempt- 
ing target for mindless exploitation. As 
Cole tells it, even the Mafia has joined 
various land grabs in Maine. 

The big worry is the oil industry. 
Maine still has no laws regulating oil 
spills, offshore drilling and the like. Yet 
oilmen are now surveying the state's har- 
bors, the only ports in the East deep 
enough to berth the industry's ever larg- 
er supertankers. The key trouble spot 
is Machiasport, where three companies 
plan major refineries despite thick fogs 
and tricky currents that pose serious 
risks of tanker mishaps and oil spillage. 
Devoid of controls, says Cole, “the state 
is standing stark naked to the oilmen.” 

Nonetheless, Cole has “no doubt” that 
the oil industry will gain entrée to 
Maine’s ports. But he and others are 
fighting hard for legal safeguards. And 
despite the pressures, he is optimistic. 
“Maine is still relatively clean,” he says. 
“If enough people are concerned about 
the state, we can do something with 
it.” By rousing such concern, the Times 
may ease the pain in Maine. 





MILESTONES 


Married. Ali MacGraw, 30, who went 
from model to movie star with her first 
film, Goodbye, Columbus; and Robert 
Evans, 39, Paramount Pictures’ go-go 
vice president in charge of production: 
he for the third time: in a small civil cer- 
emony; in Palm Springs, Calif. 





Married. Peter Yarrow, 31, producer, 
composer and member of Peter, Paul 
and Mary: and Mary Beth McCarthy, 
22, niece of Senator Eugene McCarthy; 


in Willmar, Minn. 


Married. Karim Aga Khan, 32, spir- 
itual leader of 20 million Ismaili Mos- 
lems and one of the world’s wealthiest 
men; and Lady Sarah Crichton-Stuart, 
29, stunning British divorcee and mod- 
el; in a private civil ceremony, in Paris. 
The couple will be married again this 
week in an Ismaili Moslem ceremony 
in Paris. 


Divorced. By Robert F. Marasco, 27, 
former U.S. Army captain who was al- 
leged to have been the “triggerman” in 
the recently dismissed Green Beret mur- 
der case in Viet Nam: Denise Marasco, 
25; on grounds of incompatibility; af- 
ter 64 years of marriage, no children; 
in Juarez, Mexico. Two days later Mar- 
asco was critically injured in a traffic ac- 
cident in South Amboy, N.J. 





Died. Jack Kerouac, 47, novelist and 
spiritual father of the Beat Generation 
(see THE NATION). 


Died. Mongi Slim, 61, Tunisian dip- 
lomat who in 1961 became the first Af- 
rican to be elected president of the 
U.N. General Assembly: of liver dis- 
ease; in Tunis. A onetime revolutionary 
who was twice jailed by the French dur- 
ing his country’s struggle for freedom, 
Slim nevertheless ranked as one of Af- 
rica’s more moderate, pro-Western dip- 
lomats. With Tunisia’s independence in 
1956 he became simultaneously Am- 
bassador to the U.S.. Ambassador to 
Canada and Tunisia’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the U.N.: in 1961, by a 
vote of 96-0. he was elected president 
of the General Assembly and for the 
next year labored diligently to bridge 
the gap between East and West. 


Died. Armand (“Al”) Weill, 75, con- 
troversial prizefight matchmaker and 
manager who guided Rocky Marciano to 
the world’s heavyweight title: of heart 
disease; in Miami. Of all the boxing fig- 
ures of the "30s and “40s, few were more 
hated than the conniving. cigar-chewing 
Weill. who often used his matchmaking 
jobs to further the careers of fighters he 
managed. He had four world champions 
over the years, ending with Marciano, 
whom he picked up as an unknown in 
1948 and secretly handled until 1952, 
when he became the Brockton Block- 
buster’s official manager. 
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When you think of aluminum, 
do you think of a bottle cap? 
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ITS A MATTER 
OF LIFE 
_ AND BREATH. 


Christmas Seals fight emphysema, tuberculasis, and air pollution. 
— SpSce contributed by the publisher as 8 public sermice 








THE LAW 





CIVIL RIGHTS 
The Apologist 


After arguing before the Supreme 
Court last week, Jerris Leonard refused 
to pose for photographers with a law- 
yer who had supported his plea. “That 
is one honor | will decline,” said Leon- 
ard, who is chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division. His 
reluctance was understandable. Leonard 
had just become the first Government 
lawyer ever to ask the high court for a 
delay in school desegregation. His un- 
accustomed ally was John C. Satterfield 
of Mississippi, the most prominent seg- 
regationist lawyer in the country. 

Together, Leonard and Satterfield 





LEONARD 


istratively sound both in terms of sub- 
stance and in terms of timing.” Why 
did the Government decide to block 
those plans this year? Leonard says that 
it was because HEW needs additional 
time to study and perhaps refine them. 
Another report, by William E. Cresswell, 
former administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator John Stennis, claims that the Nixon 
Administration traded a delay in de- 
segregation for Stennis’ vote on its ABM 
approval (TIME, Sept. 26). 

Whether or not Cresswell is right, 
Leonard has been forced to change his 
own tactics. He came to the Justice De- 
partment from Wisconsin, where he was 
the majority leader of the state senate 
and wrote the state’s open-housing law. 


SENNETT 
1 





SATTERFIELD 


Unaccustomed allies. 


were fighting suits brought by the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund, which 
asked the court to order immediate de- 
segregation of school districts in Mis- 
sissippi. Citing 15 years of evasion by 
the state, Defense Fund Attorney Jack 
Greenberg argued in his brief that such 
an edict was necessary “so that pro- 
tracted litigation loses its attractiveness 
as a tactic for delaying desegregation.” 
By contrast, Leonard urged the Justices 
to affirm a lower-court order that gives 
the school boards until Dec. | to sub- 
mit new desegregation plans—but sets 
no deadline for implementation. “Dis- 
establishment of a dual school system 
is often a somewhat complicated proc- 
ess,” said Leonard. Although the proc- 
ess was supposed to begin in 1954, he 
insisted: “It is simply unreal to talk 
about instantaneous integration.” 

Only last August an HEW expert, 
Dr. Gregory Anrig, submitted plans for 
each of the school districts that he de- 
scribed as “educationally and admin- 
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Leonard vowed strict enforcement of 
civil rights laws, and he made a cred- 
itable start. Under his direction, the 
Civil Rights Division has filed 33 law- 
suits against segregation in public ac- 
commodations and 15 against discrim- 
ination in housing. Last week—perhaps 
to assuage critics on the eve of his Su- 
preme Court appearance—the division 
asked a federal court in Atlanta to com- 
pel Georgia to integrate its public schools 
by the start of the 1970-71 year. 
Political Goals. Informed observers 
believe that Leonard has been chosen 
to carry Out some of the promises that 
Republicans made to Southern poli- 
ticians during last year’s presidential 
campaign. Speaking for many critics, a 
former lawyer in Leonard's division says: 
“He was made to understand that he 
should enforce civil rights laws, but 
only in a manner consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s political goals.” When 65 
lawyers in his division protested the 
delay in Mississippi desegregation last 


month, Leonard handled the revolt like 
a loyal party man. Once a decision is 
made in the department, he said at a 
news conference, the lawyers are obliged 
to carry it out. He fired the leader of 
the rebels, Gary Greenberg, who had re- 
fused to compromise his views while ar- 
guing a desegregation suit against an 
Arkansas school district. 

Attorney General John Mitchell gave 
Leonard the dubious honor of arguing 
the Mississippi case before the Supreme 
Court even though the Solicitor Gen- 
eral usually speaks for the U.S. It has 
been no easy job. In a friend of the 
court brief a respected group called the 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law attacked Leonard's assertion 
that the division lacked “bodies and peo- 
ple” to enforce desegregation throughout 
the South this year. The committee, 
which includes former Justice Depart- 
ment Official John Doar (a Republican 
who headed Leonard’s division with dis- 
tinction under President Kennedy), 
promised to enlist enough volunteer at- 
torneys, if need be, to finish the job for 
Leonard, 

The Supreme Court may well rule 
on the Mississippi cases this week, and 
it is unlikely to show much patience 
with delays in desegregation; in recent 
years, it has repeatedly declared that 
the time for “deliberate speed” is over. 
Even so, the justices confront a hard 
choice. They may conclude that a de- 
segregation decision in the middle of a 
school year would produce widespread 
disorder in Mississippi—and would risk 
a collision between the Court and the 
Nixon Administration 


PETITIONS 


A Fine American Name 

To affirm black pride, many black 
Americans have adopted African names. 
One who sought to formalize the change 
in court, however, ran into unexpected 
opposition. Robert Lee Middleton, a 25- 
year-old student at the New York City 
Community College in Brooklyn, wants 
to be known as Kikuga Nairobi Ki- 
kugis. He explained to New York Civil 
Court Judge Irving Smith that he plans 
to teach African culture after graduation 
and would like to have a name ap- 
propriate to such a career. The petition 
has just been denied. 

Judge Smith found that the words Ki- 
kuga and Kikugis seem to mean noth- 
ing in any African language. Ruling 
that the name would mislead the pe- 
titioner’s future students, the judge said 
that other black Americans are teaching 
African culture “without resort to such 
subterfuge as changing their patronym- 
ics.” Besides, he went on, Middleton is 
“a fine American name.” Despite the de- 
cision, the future teacher is determined 
to get court approval for becoming Ki- 
kuga Nairobi Kikugis. He hopes to find 
a more receptive judge than Irving 
Smith—whose immigrant forebears’ 
name was changed when they came 
from Poland to the U.S. 
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At Pitney-Bowes we wanted 
to make a desk-top copier to 
satisfy everybody. 


We had to make four. 


Each one is as different as the needs of the people it satisfies. But they all have Very 
important Things in common, They're electrostatic so they produce clean, dry 
copies that won't fade or turn brown. They copy every part of the originals you want 
copied, including signatures and marginal notes—from all colors, even reds. They 
have a lens, so they copy from either side of your two sided original, without see- 
through, and without showing up erasures and whitened-out spots. They all perform 
with Pitney-Bowes quality. And are backed up with Pitney-Bowes traditional service. 





OUR 252 COPIER was designed for the minimal 
user. (Even if you need only about a dozen copies 
a day, don't you want the superior quality you 
can only get from an electrostatic lens copier?) 
Sheet-fed. Stores paper internally. And is built 
with the same quality as all Pitney-Bowes copiers. 





OUR 250 AF is the original copier with an auto- 
matic feeder. Place a stack of originals into the 
feeder. Press a button. The machine does al! the 
work, making the copies, stacking and separat- 
ing them from the originals. Since time is money, 
our feeder reduces even more the already low 
cost per copy. If you wish, you can buy the basic 
250 Copier and add the automatic feeder later. 
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OUR 250 COPIER was designed for the medium 
user. Since it's roll-fed, it automatically cuts your 
copies to the length of the originals. (You don't 
have to pay for paper you don’t use.) Delivers 
your first morning copy without any warm-up. 





OUR 250 MULTI-COPIER was designed for the 
typical multi-copier user. Our research proved 
that the average user rarely needs more than § 
copies at a time, no larger than 842” wide. Even 
though most machines will make up to 15 copies 
at a time up to 11” wide. Our roll-fed 250 MC will 
give you up to 10 copies up to 8¥2” wide. So you 
don't pay for more machine than you need. And 


still have all the advantages of a quality copier. 


Street, Stamford, Conn 
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MONEY 
The Mark’s Golden Mean 


For months, international bankers 
have considered an upward revaluation 
of the German mark to be inevitable 
(Time, Dec. 20), Last week Chancellor 
Willy Brandt's new government an- 
nounced that the muscular mark hence- 
forth will be worth 27.3 cents—or 3.66 
marks to the dollar instead of the old 
four-mark rate. 

This rise of 8.5%* is more than the 
6.25% proposed by Economics Minister 
Karl Schiller last spring. It is also more 
than the 7.25% revaluation carried out 
by market forces in the four weeks 
since the mark was cut loose from its 
old peg. Schiller called the new rate 
“the golden mean—courageous but not 
foolhardy.” It was clearly a compromise. 
Schiller wanted a change large enough to 
anticipate a continuing higher inflation 
rate outside Germany, but German in- 
dustrialists argued for a lower figure. By 
making German exports more expensive 
and foreign countries’ exports more com- 
petitive, the change should reduce Ger- 
many’s huge export surplus. That will 
help currencies like the French france and 
the British pound, as well as the dollar. 
In London a Treasury official expressed 
satisfaction with the size of the revalu- 
ation saying, “The rate seems intended to 
be helpful to other countries.” Signifi- 
cant changes in the parities of other cur- 
rencies are not expected, 

Until recently, European monetary 
markets were constantly unsettled by 
the 15% to 20% gap between the French 


* The revaluation can be viewed in two 
ways. The 812% change measures the dif- 
ference between 4 and 3.66 marks per dollar. 
The increase in the mark’s value from 25¢ to 
27.3¢ is 9.3% 





ECONOMICS MINISTER SCHILLER 
At last, the inevitable. 
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franc, which had been overvalued, and 
the mark, which had been undervalued. 
Taking into consideration the removal 
of the year-old 4% “quasi-revaluation” 
tax on German exports, Germany's ac- 
tions last week, combined with France's 
devaluation in August, closed this gap 
and added a new stability to the world 
of money. England’s Financial Times 
commented: “There is a better chance 
now than for many months past that 
the exchange markets will settle down 
to a quieter way of life.” 


FOOD 


Cyclamates’ Sour Aftertaste 

After the Government banned cyc- 
lamates, the diet-food industry last week 
began one of the fastest turnarounds in 
U.S. industrial history. Officers of firms 
in the $1 billion-a-vear diet market hus- 
tled to cut their ties with cyclamates, 
to find an acceptable substitute, and to 
redirect marketing efforts to preserve 
demand for their heavily promoted 
brands. From now on, many of the 
diet drinks will be sweetened by a sugar- 
saccharin Compound that may contain 
30 calories in eight ounces, compared 
with only one or two calories in a cyc- 
lamate drink and 105 in a cola sweet- 
ened with straight sugar. The revised 
drinks will, of course, be labeled “new,” 
and printing on the package will note 
prominently that they contain no 
cyclamates. 

Terribly Intuitive. Coca-Cola officials, 
caught unprepared by the ban, worked 
round the clock, preparing advertising 
copy and arranging to start production 
of a saccharin-sweetened syrup for Fres- 
ca, which will contain only two cal- 
ories in eight ounces. “This was a jump- 
ing joint,” says Charles W. Adams, se- 
nior vice president. “We got a lot of 
printers up in the middle of the night.” 
PepsiCo, which began marketing a new 
Diet Pepsi the day the ban was an- 
nounced, attributed its switch to a burst 
of altruism. Big ads in newspapers not- 
ed solemnly: the “Pepsi-Cola Company 
cannot in good conscience offer its cus- 
tomers any products about which even 
the remotest doubt exists.” The ad urged 
that “other soft-drink companies .. . 
follow Pepsi-Cola’s lead in developing 
cyclamate-free beverages.” Mary Wells 
Lawrence, the adwoman whose agency 
had just completed a new campaign 
for Royal Crown's Diet Rite when the 
ban was announced, claims that she 
had little trouble adjusting to a non-cyc- 
lamate new version being introduced 
this week. “Either we're terribly intu- 
itive or somebody up there loves us. 
she said, “but the new campaign has 
nothing to do with dieting.” 

Most of the producers of diet canned 
fruits have just completed their autumn 
packing, and are likely to be stuck 
with huge unsold stocks. David E. Guer- 
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NEW PEPSI-COLA AD 
The printers got up at midnight. 


rant, president of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, which has a low-calorie canned- 
fruit line, called the Government ban 
“unwarranted.” He asked that the Feb. 
| deadline for withdrawing all items con- 
taining cyclamates be extended to Sept. 
1. Meanwhile, the search for a pal- 
atable low-calorie formula goes on. Al- 
most a dozen diet-food producers have 
ap»roached Adolph's Food Products, 
which manufactures a sugar substitute 
composed mainly of glycine, an amino 
acid. 

Actually, the concrete evidence of 
the cancer threat in cyclamates came 
out of a private study commissioned 
by Abbott Laboratories, the major man- 
ufacturer. To its credit, the company im- 
mediately brought the results to the 
Food and Drug Administration. The De- 
laney Amendment, signed in 1958, re- 
quires the FDA to brand as unsafe any 
additive that has been shown to induce 
cancer in humans or animals. Last week 
New York Congressman James J. De- 
laney, the bill's sponsor, warmly re- 
called the support he had received from 
Actress Gloria Swanson, now 70, who 
roused interest in the bill in a 1952 
speech to congressional wives. “I was 
screaming at the wind until she came 
along,” said Delaney. 

Fresh Doubts. The furor over cyc- 
lamates in the U.S. prompted Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Fin- 
land to ban the sweetener last week. 
The furor also raised fresh doubts 
about other food additives that are 
now listed by the FDA as “Generally 
Recognized As Safe,” or GRAS in bu- 
reaucratese. The agency is now taking 
another look at the list, especially at 
monosodium glutamate (MSG), which 
has been found to cause brain dam- 
age in infant mice. Last week major man- 
ufacturers of baby food said that they 
will stop adding MSG. As if the diet- 
conscious American had not enough 


to worry about, the FDA also an- 
nounced that it was again assessing 
the safety of saccharin. 
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CORPORATIONS 


Return of Smiling Jim 

In Jacqueline Susann’s peekaboo nov- 
el The Love Machine, which focuses 
On wide-screen sex and power conflict 
in the television world, the anti-hero is 
Robin Stone, who advances to a top net- 
work job over the prostrate bodies of ri- 
vals and girls. Inevitably, show business 
insiders recognized in Stone at least a 
passing resemblance to James T. Au- 
brey Jr., 51. As president of CBS-TV 
for more than five years, Aubrey ruled 
with a high hand and a low common de- 
nominator of programming (The Beverly 
Hillbillies, Petticoat Junction) that for 
most of that time won CBS leadership 
in the ratings. After hours, Aubrey said 
of himself: “I don’t pretend to be any 
saint. If anyone wants to indict me for 
liking pretty girls, I guess I'm guilty.” 
Partly because of his after-hours tastes, 
Aubrey was ousted from CBS in 1965. 
He moved to Los Angeles and set up a 
small film-production company. 

Last week Aubrey returned to pow- 
er. Las Vegas Financier Kirk Kerkorian, 
who a month ago won control of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, picked him to be the 
company *s new president to replace Lou- 
is (“Bo”) Polk Jr., 39, who was fired. 
Polk had been chosen only last Jan- 
uary by Edgar M. Bronfman, whose 
16% holding in the company was the 
largest until Kerkorian bought roughly 
a 40% share for about $100 million. 
(Time Inc. owns 5%.) Bronfman and 
one of three other directors representing 
his interests quit the 19-man board last 
week. 

Smelling the Public. Kerkorian hopes 
that Aubrey, whom he met for the first 
time only two weeks ago, can put new 
vigor into the ailing MGM lion. Ker- 
korian wanted a show business veteran 
to replace financial man Polk, but his 
choice for the presidency, Herb Jaffe, a 
vice president of United Artists, turned 
the job down. Gregson Bautzer, the 
Los Angeles socialite lawyer who counts 
both Kerkorian and Aubrey among his 
clients, introduced the two men at the 
Beverly Hilton and recommended Au- 
brey for the job. Bautzer’s sales pitch: 
“Jim Aubrey has a real good sense of 
smell about what the American public 
wants to buy for entertainment.” 

According to Bautzer, Aubrey told 
Kerkorian: “I don’t want a contract. If 
I do a job on this, the contract will 
take care of itself. If you don’t like the 
way I'm doing it, you can say ‘Get 
lost, Jim’ without any obligations.” Au- 
brey will get $208,000 yearly, plus an op- 
tion to buy 17,500 shares. 

MGM is expected to report a_ loss 
of about $25 million for the year that 
ended Aug. 31. Deficits were biggest 
in the film and record divisions; earn- 
ings from television have also suffered, 
and of the major divisions of the com- 
pany only the music publishing business 
raised its profits. Apparently, MGM's 
creative people have lost touch with 
what the public wants in films. Last 
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MGM's AUBREY 
High hand and low denominator. 


year nearly all the company’s films 
lost money. MGM's last big hit was Doc- 
tor Zhivago. 

Kerkorian believes that MGM can 
go nowhere but up. His operating pol- 
icy for the company: “Clear out the non- 
productive items and keep the produc- 
tive ones, and you have a successful 
business.”” MGM _ began last year to sell 
off its real estate holdings, which are scat- 
tered from Culver City, Calif., to Lon- 
don. In order to realize some quick 
profits, Kerkorian is likely to dispose 
of more. 


CONGLOMERATES 


Antitrusters Lose a Round 

The Nixon Administration, which 
seems determined to prove itself tough- 
er on antitrust policy than the Dem- 
ocrats were, has lost an important round 
in its fight against corporate bigness. 
Last week a federal court refused to 
stop International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, the largest conglomerate, from 
going ahead with one of the biggest 
mergers in U.S. history—the acquisition 
of Hartford Fire Insurance Co. The 
combination would raise ITT’s assets 
by 50%. to more than $6 billion. 

ITT has already spread into hotels 
(Sheraton), car renting (Avis), home 
building (Levitt & Sons), book pub- 
lishing (Bobbs-Merrill) and bread (Con- 
tinental Baking). Why would this ag- 
gressive giant want slow-moving Hart- 
ford Fire? One likely reason is that the 
insurance company has a valuable port- 
folio of securities that might be used to 
produce handsome capital gains for the 
merged companies. 

Changing the Standards. The Justice 
Department's request for a preliminary 
injunction to stop the merger was de- 
nied by Judge William H. Timbers of 


the federal district court in New Haven. 
He rejected the trustbusters’ argument 
that economic concentration is illegal 
under the Clayton Antitrust Act. Tim- 
bers ruled that the law bars only merg- 
ers that lessen competition and said 
that if the standard is to be changed, it 
ought to be done by Congress rather 
than the courts. Attorney General John 
Mitchell finds alarming the fact that 
the 200 largest U.S. companies control 
58% of the manufacturing assets, com- 
pared with 48% in 1948. 

Executives usually refuse to comment 
publicly when their companies are in 
court, but Harold Geneen, the combative 
chairman and president of ITT, spoke up 
only two days after the court decision. In 
a speech in Manhattan, he called Mitch- 
ell’s statistics “carefully selected but un- 
fortunately misleading.” He pointed out 
that the asset concentration among the 
top 140 companies in 1963 was the same 
as it had been in 1932. Geneen also con- 
tended that the real antitrust issue is the 
specific amount of concentration of pow- 
er within an industry and that the con- 
glomerate approach of buying into many 
industries does not involve that kind of 
concentration. 

Government lawyers cannot appeal 
Judge Timbers’ decision against an in- 
junction, but they plan to pursue a sep- 
arate suit filed against the merger three 
months ago, also in New Haven. ITT ex- 
ecutives, who in the meantime will go 
ahead and take over Hartford Fire, are 
indignant over the Justice Department's 
determination to press the case. They 
say that the Hartford acquisition care- 
fully adhered to the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s antitrust guidelines—and they 
do not like having the rules changed in 
the middle of the game. 


AUTOS 


Over the Top in a Jeep 

Like Spam, Betty Grable and the big- 
band sound, the Jeep is a memorable 
symbol of World War II. Its endurance 
today has nothing to do with nostalgia. 
The Jeep was first in the field of four- 
wheel drive, go-anywhere sports vehicles, 
and it now holds 35% of that rapidly 
growing market. Last year 60,000 Jeeps 
were sold, despite competition from 
Ford's Bronco, General Motors’ Blazer 
and International Harvester’s Scout. 
Jeep owners have their own clubs, and 
they hold an annual 1,000-mile cross- 
country race in Mexico. The race is 
going to get a new sponsor. Last week 
Kaiser Industries Corp. announced its in- 
tent to sell its Jeep division to Amer- 
ican Motors. 

The sale, which must be approved 
by both companies’ boards and by 
AMC'’s shareholders, immediately raised 
the question of who was swallowing 
whom. American will pay about $86 mil- 
lion in cash, notes and stock for Kaiser 
Jeep Corp. The deal will make Kaiser 
Industries the largest single shareholder 
in AMC, with 22% ownership and two 
seats on the 14-man board. But there 
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was no evidence that Kaiser intends to 
add the auto company to its empire of 
steel, cement, aluminum and chemical 
companies (total assets: $624 million), 
The suspicion in Detroit was that two 
old friends, Edgar Kaiser and Amer- 
ican’s Chairman Roy Chapin Jr., have 
a secret signed agreement to assure that 
Kaiser will not take over control of 
AMC. 

New Dealers. The combination of 
AMC and Jeep is so natural that both 
companies have considered it for seven 
years; they finally agreed when the price 
was right. The two companies are part- 
ners in a new auto plant in Iran; they 
are also affiliated in Argentina, where 
AMC uses Jeep engines, and in Mex- 
ico, where Jeep buys its engines from 
American. American will take over Kai- 
ser’s auto plants in 34 countries, ac- 
quire a new line for its 2,400 dealers 
at home, and likely gain much-needed re- 
cruits among Jeep’s 1,600 dealers, some 
of whom will switch to AMC, Amer- 
ican also inherits Jeep's substantial Gov- 
ernment business, which amounted to 
62% of its sales of $477 million last 
year, and a $190 million Jeep contract 
to build Army trucks, which was an- 
nounced by the Pentagon on the same 
day as the sale. 

The Jeep deal was typical of Amer- 
ican’s growth-minded aggressiveness 
since Chairman Chapin and President 
William V. Luneburg took over in 1967. 
At that time, AMC's future seemed so 
shaky that its creditors, a consortium 
of 24 banks headed by Chase Man- 
hattan, examined the books every ten 
days. The new chiefs sold AMC's finance 
subsidiary and Kelvinator Appliance to 
pay some of the debts, trimmed costs 
by $20 million annually to cut the break- 
even point from 343,000 to 250,000 
cars a year, and last year turned a prof- 
it of $3,300,000 on sales of 260,000 
cars. Chapin and Luneburg expect to 
reach $4,000,000 this year. The acqui- 
sition of Kaiser Jeep also makes Amer- 
ican Motors a billion-dollar corporation 
once again, a status it has not enjoyed 
since 1964. 
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WHY HOUSING COSTS 
ARE GOING THROUGH THE ROOF 


middle-aged executive recently got 

that big break—a promotion that 
transferred him from a branch office in 
Washington, D.C., to company head- 
quarters in Manhattan. His professional 
leap forward sharply set back his per- 
sonal standard of living. For the first 
time in his life, he cannot buy a house 
or rent an apartment that fits both his 
means and his expectations. He moved 
out of a $400-a-month, eleven-room 
house in the capital; he is willing to 
pay $600 for less space in an area that 
has commendable schools and is not 
more than one hour’s commuting time 
away from Manhattan—but cannot find 
anything suitable. He is also willing to 
buy a house. “When I tell real estate 
agents that I can only go up to $60,000,” 
he says, “they just laugh.” 

Another executive was recently shift- 
ed from Manhattan to Chicago. When 
he put his suburban New York home 
up for sale, one eager would-be buyer of- 
fered him $500 to be first to bid on it. 
He sold the house for a large profit. 
The disillusionment set in after he moved 
to Chicago and sought a house in the 
suburbs. “I had to pay much more for 
less house,” he complains. 

A $19,000-a-year associate law pro- 
fessor at Boston College began looking 
last March for a $30,000 four-bedroom 
house within walking distance of his 
job and in a neighborhood with rea- 
sonably good schools, He and his wife 
are still looking—even though they have 
raised their limit to $40,000. “We're in 
a bind,” says the professor, who now 
pays $275 a month for a six-room apart- 
ment three miles from his work. “We 
cannot find a decent house, and we can- 
not afford to stay in an apartment.” 


Finding a place to live today is a trau- 
ma for millions of Americans, During 
the past two years, the price of houses 
has risen almost twice as fast as the over- 
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all cost of living. The average new 
house in the U.S. now sells for about 
$26,000; the same one would have cost 
$20,200 in 1966. In many suburbs, prices 
have jumped a good deal faster than 
that. At the same time, the overwhelming 
demand for apartments has pushed up 
rents, and vacancy rates have fallen to 
the lowest level in twelve years. 

“We shape our buildings; thereafter 
they shape us,” observed Winston Chur- 
chill. The crisis in housing is beginning 
to warp American life. Housing is by 
far the largest expense for most fam- 
ilies; when that cost soars, something 
else in the budget has to give. Most of 
the 40 million U.S. residents who move 
each year must now make difficult com- 
promises: they must pay higher prices 
than they had budgeted, or accept less 
living space, longer commuting or low- 
er school standards. The problem af- 
fects almost everybody—the rich in lux- 
ury apartments, the middle class in sub- 
urban subdivisions, the poor in festering 
slums. In order to make bigger down 
payments, many middle-class families 
are forced to borrow from relatives. 
The poor feel the pinch most of all, 
since they pay a larger share of their in- 
comes for housing than better-off Amer- 
icans do, Housing costs the average 
U.S. family 15% of its income, but 
those below the poverty line spend 35%, 

More often than ever before, young 
singles have to double up or triple up 
in cramped apartments if they hope to 
pay the rent. The latest trend in New 
England is for married couples to get to- 
gether in pairs and lease a house. Quite 
a few young marrieds are forced to post- 
pone having children because they can- 
not afford enough space for larger fam- 
ilies. To avoid the problem of search- 
ing for a reasonably priced place in 
which to live, company executives some- 
times resist transfers to different cities. 

In all, the difficulty of finding rea- 
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tS not only a 1970 Volvo. 
ItS 01974 trip to Europe and 
01978 swimming pool. 





Over 9,000,000 people will sink their 
hard-earned money into new cars this year. 

If you're one of them, you may soon find 
your money sinking beyond reach. 

Since the average American gets rid of 
his car after 32 months, your All-New 1970 
Whatever will probably survive just long 
enough to become a modest trade-in on an 
All-New 1973 Whatever. 

So if you always seem to be running 
out of money, maybe it’s because you're 
always running out of cars. 

A 1970 Volvo can change all that. 

We won’t undermine your investment 
by making it obsolete in 1971. (The only 
significant difference between a 1969 and a 
1970 Volvo, for example, is a ventilation system 
that lets you get fresh air without opening the 
windows. ) So you won't mind holding on to it 
for several years. 


You shouldn’t have much trouble doing 


it, either. 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered 
here in the last eleven years are still on 
the road. 

And while we can’t guarantee a new 
Volvo will last that long, three years from 
now you should find yourself keeping the 
money you'd normally spend for a new car. 

By 1974, you'll begin to notice a dramatic 
rise in your standard of living. You'll have 
saved 12 monthly car payments. At about $90 
each, that’s $1080. Or enough for you and 
your wife to vacation in Europe. 

By 1978, you could save another 
$4320. Enough for a sw imming pool. 

For further information on Europe and 
swimming pools, consult your Yellow Pages. 

For further information on 


the car that makes them possible, 


consult your Volvo dealer. VOLVO 
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$42,500 HOUSE IN DARIEN, CONN. 
Lives shaped by buildings. 
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sonably priced housing has contributed 
to the feeling of frustration in the na- 
tion. The Nixon Administration recog- 
nizes that the housing problem is fan- 
ning popular discontent about inflation. 
Moreover, rising pressures in the hous- 
ing market may well aggravate tension 
in the ghettos. Rent strikes, led by pre- 
dominantly Negro tenant unions, have 
occurred recently in St. Louis, Los An- 
geles and other cities, The strikers de- 
mand better living conditions, lower 
rents—or both. In Milwaukee, 14 cou- 
ples and their 70 children not long ago 
took up unauthorized residence in an 
abandoned Army disciplinary barracks. 
The squatters have dubbed the place 
“Fort Homeless.” 


The Money Famine 


Prices continue to rise partly because 
the supply of houses and apartments is 
not adequate. The U.S. has long taken 
pride in being the best-housed nation 
in the world, but today—despite its rich- 
es and technological power—it has 
slipped behind the pace of almost ev- 
ery big country in Western Europe in 
construction per capita (see chart fol- 
lowing page). Even the U.S.S.R. puts 
up more housing than the U.S., though 
the Soviets’ prefabricated apartments 
are so cramped and shoddy that most 
would be unrentable to middle-class 
Americans. George Romney, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, calculates that new housing in 
the past four years has fallen more 
than 1,000,000 dwellings shy of the 
amount needed to keep up with pop- 
ulation growth and losses from fires, 
storms and bulldozers. 

This year, starts of houses and apart- 
ments dropped from an annual rate of 
1,900,000 in January to 1,300,000 in Au- 
gust. Despite a September upturn, which 
most economists dismiss as a freak per- 
formance by volatile statistics, the rate 
of housing starts may dip below 1,000,- 
000 by year’s end. “We are facing the 
worst housing shortage that we have 
had since the end of World War II,” 
says Walter Hoadley, executive vice pres- 
ident of California’s Bank of America. 
“The crisis is going to get worse.” 

Shortages and soaring prices are the 
outcome of many forces, but the prob- 
lem right now is that, as Secretary Rom- 
ney notes, “housing is the first casualty 
of the anti-inflationary fight.” By mak- 
ing credit scarce and costly, the Gov- 
ernment has choked off many of the 
sources of mortgage funds. More than 
any other U.S. industry, housing de- 
pends on private long-term credit. When 
interest rates rise rapidly, as they have 
this year, the financial institutions that 
normally provide most of the credit 
run short of money. Savings and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks 
have been hard hit by withdrawals; de- 
positors have simply shifted their money 
out of savings accounts paying 5% and 
put it into Government bonds that of- 
fer an enticing 84%. 

Even if the Government would per- 


mit it, most §. & L.s and mutual sav- 
ings banks could not afford to raise the 
rates they pay to depositors. The bulk 
of their assets is invested in 20-year to 
30-vear mortgage loans at the much 
lower interest rates of bygone years. In- 
surance companies, normally the third 
biggest source of mortgage money, have 
increasingly withdrawn from the housing 
field. Wary of inflation and eager to im- 
prove their profits, they are funneling 
most of their property loans into proj- 
ects in which they become part owners. 

Builders complain that housing is be- 
ing squeezed by the Government for 
the fifth time in 15 years. Paul Mc- 
Cracken, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, admits 
that they have a point, Because hous- 
ing depends so greatly on credit, he con- 
cedes, the industry lies “at the end of 
the economic whipcracker.” When the 
Government snapped that whip by se- 
verely tightening money in 1966, hous- 
ing absorbed 70% of the resulting cut- 
back in lending. Builders had not yet 
made up for their 1966 production loss- 
es before they were hit again in 1969. 

The Nixon Administration has tried 
to cushion housing from the impact of 
tight money, The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has lent nearly $4 billion 
to savings and loan associations. The 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
which is privately owned but Govern- 
ment-controlled, has become the prin- 
cipal source of funds for Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and Veterans Ad- 
ministration loans, But money is so 
scarce that average private mortgage 
rates have risen from 6.4% two years 
ago to 8.1% now. Many borrowers must 
pay 84% or even 9%. Though the 
rates may fall a bit next year, they will 
probably stay high by historical stan- 
dards, Any would-be buyer who holds 
off in hopes of a significant drop in 
overall housing costs is likely to be 
disappointed. 


Excluding the Negroes 


Beyond the immediate problems 
caused by inflation and tight money, 
there are other, longer-term reasons for 
the trouble in housing. The home-build- 
ing industry is like a sprawling Gul- 
liver, pinned down by gremlins. The 
industry is snarled in a tangle of little, 
mostly local restraints that make hous- 
es and apartments cost more than they 
should. A modern Mr. Blandings who 
tries to build or buy his dream house 
often finds the experience turning into 
a bad trip. Among the difficulties that 
he faces: 

BUILDING CODES. They often per- 
petuate make-work practices, waste, and 
the use of yesterday's materials and 
methods, U.S. communities operate un- 
der at least 8.300 different building 
codes; the provisions often conflict, mak- 
ing it impossible to standardize such 
items as the type of wiring, piping and 
plumbing. This not only inhibits ar- 
chitects and engineers from developing 
cost-cutting innovations (for lack of a 
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You won't find ‘RW on the map. 
But we're all over the globe. 





TRW is an international growth 
company with more than 80,000 
people in over 300 locations 
around the globe. 

For example, we're just as much 
at home making steering wheels in 


England or piston rings in Germany 


as we are making ball joints in 
Michigan or valves in Ohio. We 
also have plants in France and 
Italy. (In all, about 45 million 
European cars have TRW parts. 
And millions of people watch TV 
broadcasts beamed from TRW-built 
communications satellites.) 

Now add operations in South 


Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Australia, 


Mexico and Canada working on a 
range of vehicle and electronic 
components as well as other 
industrial equipment. 

We also have new ventures in 
Japan, now the world’s second 
largest auto maker. And Taiwan, 
where we turn out capacitors and 
other components for the home 
entertainment market. 

This international picture adds 
up to about 15% of TRW’s total 
annual sales of $1.5 billion. 

And the future for our overseas 
markets appears quite bright. 


TRW INC., Cleveland, Ohio—A Diversified Technology Company Specializing in Products, Systems, and Services 


When you combine this kind of 
global growth with such businesses 
as computer software services, 
systems management, communica- 
tions and earth resources satellites, 
automation control systems and a 
broad range of industrial equipment 
and services, you begin to get an 
idea of where our company is going. 

One day, we may be able to put 
TRW on the map after all. 


» 


for Commercial, Industrial and Government Markets. 


big enough market), but often prevents 
builders from reaping the economies of 
standardized plans and production. Few 
other big industrial countries permit such 
a senseless riot of diversity. Code uni- 
formity has helped Western Europe to 
pass the U.S. in making use of new tech- 
nology, including pre-cast concrete pan- 
els and high-precision assembly systems. 
in the construction of tower apartments. 

ZONING AND PLANNING. These rules 
are twisted by countless suburbs to keep 
housing prices high. The effect is to ex- 
clude unwanted families, notably Ne- 
groes. Localities often require one-acre 
or even two-acre lots, or needlessly wide 
and costly roads. Many have resisted de- 
velopers’ plans to cluster houses in com- 
pact groups, which would lead to a 
considerable saving on sewers, roads 
and other facilities and provide sur- 
rounding open space big enough to serve 
as a park. 

FEATHERBEDDING. Make-work prac- 
tices imposed by building unions can 
grossly inflate the cost of a house or 
apartment. In 1967 the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the right of Philadelphia 
carpenters to refuse to hang doors that 
had been precut and equipped with 
knobs and hinges in a factory. Con- 
struction unions regularly insist on 
hefty wage increases, arguing that build- 
ing is a seasonal business. In contracts 
signed so far in 1969, construction 
unions have won average wage gains 
of 15% a year for two or three years. 
Construction wages are the fastest ris- 
ing part of the U.S. economy's labor 
costs, and they are the main reason 
why total construction costs during the 
past twelve months rose by 74%, the 
sharpest gain in 24 years. 

CLOSING COSTS. Archaic title-search 
and title-transfer requirements needless- 
ly inflate closing costs and provide law- 
yers with fees that many home buyers 
consider excessive. By some estimates, 
home buyers pay $1 billion a year in 
closing costs. 

LAND COSTS AND TAXES. Since 
1950, the price of land for homes has 
climbed by 16% a year. Land accounts 
for one-fifth of the total cost of a new 
house, compared with one-tenth two dec- 
ades ago. Inflation of land prices is great- 
ly fostered by the U.S. system of’ real 
estate taxation. Localities generally tax 
vacant land lightly; that makes it easy 
for speculators to hold land off the mar- 
ket in hope of selling for more later. 
Heavy taxation on building inhibits both 
new construction and improvements on 
existing structures. Today, most cities 
collect two or three times as much rev- 
enue from taxes on improvements as 
from taxes on land. The arrangement 
subsidizes blight, decay, slum formation, 
suburban sprawl, and even the premature 
carving up of fringe acreage into 
subdivisions. 

All these housing problems are com- 
pounded for the people who live in the 
center of cities, particularly in the slums. 
The Government, in its well-intentioned 
effort to rid cities of slums and help 
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the poor, has adopted a complex array 
of subsidy plans, notably in public hous- 
ing and urban renewal, but both pro- 
grams have failed to reach their laud- 
able objectives. Some 757,000 U.S. fam- 
ilies now live in public housing, which 
often costs much more than private 
housing of the same size because of Gov- 
ernment red tape, excessive specifica- 
tions and exorbitant site costs. For every 
unit of public housing built, state and 
local governments have torn down two 
other dwellings. Columbia Professor 
Charles Abrams, the venerable pundit 
of public housing, argues that until many 
more units are built even slums must 
be considered a national asset. Buying 
up slum sites costs as much as $485,000 
an acre, and the success of one project 
often makes the next one more ex- 
pensive by driving up realty values. 

The National Commission on Urban 


1968 HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 
PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 





Problems, headed by former Senator 
Paul Douglas, has castigated urban re- 
newal as “a failure quite irrelevant to 
the housing needs of the poor.” Some 
projects have turned into slums as squal- 
id as the shanties that they replaced. 
St. Louis’ Pruitt-lgoe project, hailed 
as an architectural gem when it was 
built in 1954 for $117 million, has be- 
come a center of vandalism, muggings, 
dope, sexual perversion, rape and ho- 
micide. Stairwells and hallways reek 
of old garbage and excrement. Recently, 
elevator repairmen refused to work in 
the buildings because of repeated snip- 


ing incidents. Despite low _ rents, 
the project today is 43% vacant. 
Says the Rev. Buck Jones: “People 


are moving out because they are scared 
to death.” 

Because of soaring operating costs, 
55 of the 85 largest public housing au- 
thorities in the U.S. face a financial cri- 
sis. Instead of raising rents, the au- 
thorities have been neglecting mainte- 





nance; now Congress is considering a 
bill to increase federal subsidies. Over 
the past three decades, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has put more than $7 billion 
into housing subsidies and urban re- 
newal. Still, one-sixth of the U.S. pop- 
ulation lives in overcrowded or sub- 
standard housing. 


Romney's Promising Plan 


What can be done to bring down the 
costs and expand the supply of living 
space? Housing Secretary Romney fig- 
ures that one solution would be to en- 
list industrial expertise and capital to 
improve the technology of subsidized 
housing for low-income and moderate- 
income families. Though his program 
goes by the corny name of “Operation 
Breakthrough,” it is nonetheless quite 
promising. Under it, 650 companies have 
submitted proposals for mass-producing 
houses or component parts. Many of 
the entries come from big firms that 
have hitherto been little involved in 
housing, including Republic Steel, Gen- 
eral Electric and Union Carbide. Next 
month ten or 20 of the Breakthrough 
proposals will be selected by the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment to share $15 million in research 
grants. Prototypes will be built on eight 
sites to be chosen from among hun- 
dreds that have been eagerly offered by 
170 state and local governments. 

Romney's program is no panacea, but 
it is likely to attack some of the real ob- 
stacles to better and cheaper shelter. 
The new technology may help builders 
to avert an almost certain shortage of 
skilled labor in the years ahead. More 
important, the localities offering sites 
have agreed to suspend their building 
codes and zoning laws for the Break- 
through models. Nothing quite like that 
has happened before, and Romney ob- 
viously hopes to use the program for a 
persistent attack on local barriers to 
housing. Later on, he expects localities 
to combine their building plans into 
giant orders so that industry can justify 
capital outlays for factory-produced 
housing. To induce municipal officials 
to get together, he can offer them fa- 
vorable treatments on their bids for 
other HUD grants, notably for renewal, 
planning, sewers and public housing. 
Move to Mass Production 

The housing crisis has put pressure 
on the industry to modernize its meth- 
ods. For decades, the ancient heritage 
of local controls was reflected in the in- 
dustry’s organization, methods and vi- 
sion. The typical builder was an ex- 
carpenter who kept his office in his 
hat, drew plans on an old paper bag, 
clung to stick-by-stick construction tech- 
niques, operated with shoestring financ- 
ing. Now dozens of major U.S. man- 
ufacturers and other large enterprises 
are moving into housing and land de- 
velopment with bulging bankrolls, big 
teams of experts and grand plans. 

In partnership with two local build- 
ers, Westinghouse Electric is buying 
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Speed kills. 


Ask a high school kid. Boy or girl. Either 
one will give you the word that speed 
(amphetamines or pep pills) is lethal stuff. 
And so many kids are so scared they won’t 
touch it. But not enough are scared enough. 

They get into it too easily. And they ignore 
the inevitable. 

Does speed kill outright? Sometimes. Pro- 
longed massive doses have caused brain hem- 
orrhages and death. Although it’s unusual, it 
can happen. 

But the biggest problem is indirect. When a 
kid pops a couple of caps into his mouth, he 
experiences a real high. When he comes down, 
he’s so low he’s tempted to start another 
run. 

And that’s the start of real trouble. Speed 
isn’t addictive, but the body builds up a toler- 
ance. So he has to take more.to get the same 
jolt. And more. And more. He often ends up 
shooting massive doses into his veins. 

He has an abnormal feeling of power. Su- 
periority. He can easily become violent and 
aggressive. If he gets in a car, look out. 

In his confused state, he ignores his body’s 
normal need for food, drink and sleep. So he’s 







~ 





~~ 
W7...s; prey for pneumonia. He gets 


careless. And often winds up with hep- 
atitis from a dirty needle. 

But even if his body survives, his mind ean 
be badly bent out of shape. It’s not unusual 
for him to become paranoid and commit a 
violent crime. Perhaps kill. 

Speed spreads death many ways. 

If you know anyone who’s thinking of ex- 
perimenting with this stuff, we urge you to 
have a talk with him. If he’s been on it a while, 
get him to a doctor. 

You could save his life. 


5 Metropolitan Life 


av e in limited quantities. Write Metror tan 


9, One Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 1001 


8,000 acres south of San Francisco for 
a complete oceanside community. Beer- 
making Anheuser Busch recently bought 
4,000 acres of Virginia countryside near 
Williamsburg and will develop an in- 
dustrial town. Boise Cascade Corp. (1968 
sales, $1 billion) has spread into almost 
every corner of the business: factory- 
built houses and mobile homes, on-site 
homes, apartments, leisure-home pro- 
jects and urban renewal. 

The high cost of conventional hous- 
ing has spurred the development of a 
new kind of dwelling: the inexpensive, 
mass-produced “modular homes.” This 
year scores of companies are bringing 
them out. Such instant housing con- 
sists of room-sized sections—generally 
12 ft. wide and up to 60 ft. long—that 
are built, wired, piped and often dec- 
orated on cost-cutting factory assembly 
lines, then trucked up to 400 miles to 
a site, swung onto foundations by a 


of the industry only two years ago. 

The Nixon Administration’s main 
plan for helping housing is to stop in- 
flation. Unless that is done, construction, 
and especially land costs will continue 
to rise, and mortgage money will be- 
come still scarcer and costlier. The re- 
sult could be a housing famine that no 
politically conceivable amount of public 
subsidy could alleviate. 


The Importance of Surplus 


Whenever the end of inflation per- 
mits interest rates to decline, housing’s 
prospects will improve. The key to the 
situation is consumer savings. If bond in- 
terest rates come down enough so that 
the public will deposit more money 
into banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, mortgage money will flow 
again. Even after prices have stabilized, 
the Federal Government would have to 
run substantial budget surpluses for sev- 


Where Prices Are Highest and Lowest 


HE cost of construction varies 
sharply in the U.S. For a one-sto- 
ry, 1,400-sq.-ft. wood-frame ranch 
house with a basement, it ranges 
from $16,125 to $26,300, not count- 
ing land. The following comparative 


HIGH-COST CITIES 


Fairbanks _ . $26,300 
Anchorage anaes ‘ 
Honolulu 

New York 

San Francisco 

Cleveland 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles 

Newark 

Carson City, Nev. 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 


crane, and fastened together. Builders 
claim that the modules are 10% to 
25% less expensive than conventional 
houses, 

The trend to modules was started by 
Canada’s Alcan Design Homes, which 
brought out a line of completely fur- 
nished aluminum-clad houses _ priced 
from $8,500 to $12,500, not including 
the lot and foundation. Indiana-based 
National Homes, one of the biggest man- 
ufacturers of prefabricated houses, 
opened its first modular plant last Jan- 
uary. In a major industrial counterattack, 
National has also moved into mobile- 
home construction. 

Mobile homes have become the na- 
tion’s main source of low-priced shel- 
ter. The mobiles come with wheels and 
a steel chassis, but once they are placed 
on foundations, few are moved again. 
Because they are factory built and be- 
yond the reach of cost-boosting local reg- 
ulations, mobile homes are cheap (av- 
erage price: $6,000), if generally small 
(about 700 sq. ft.) and boxy. This year 
some 220 companies will produce 400,- 
000 mobile homes, double the output 
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figures for the same house were com- 
piled by Milwaukee’s American Ap- 
praisal Co. In most of the high-cost 
cities, builders use union labor; in 
nearly all the low-cost cities, they 
use nonunion labor. 


LOW-COST CITIES 
Raleigh, N.C... 
Columbia, S.C. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Charleston, S.C... 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Bismarck, N.Dak. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Macon, Ga 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sioux Falls, $.Dak. 
El Paso 





eral years to assure a plentiful supply 
of housing money. If the budget were 
in surplus, of course, the Government 
would need to borrow less in the pri- 
vate money market, thus making more 
funds available for home finance, 

Budget surpluses will be essential if 
the U.S. is to reach the ambitious tar- 
get set by the 1968 Housing Act. That 
goal is to wipe out slums by building 
and rehabilitating 26 million houses and 
apartments by 1978. Many builders and 
bankers think that the goal is unreal- 
istic. To achieve it, the nation would 
have to reallocate its financial resources, 
raising housing’s share of the gross na- 
tional product from 34% to 44%. The 
shift may sound small, but it would 
amount to a multibillion-dollar increase, 
and leave that much less for corporations 
and other borrowers. 


Breaking the Roadblocks 


No simple formula exists for raising 
the supply and holding down the cost 
of conventional housing on a long-term 
basis. “There is such an interwoven 
web of resistances, so many barriers, 


that we will not break through unless 
we have a really big national push,” 
says John Gardner, chairman of the 
Urban Coalition. 

As part of that push, several things 
could be done: 
> Construction unions should stop per- 
petuating shortages of skilled workmen, 
as they do through their current prac- 
tices of excluding Negroes and limiting 
apprenticeship training. The unions’ ap- 
petite for hefty wage increases would 
presumably diminish if industry would 
provide year-round employment, as it 
might in factories that mass-produce 
houses and components. 
> The Federal Government should 
adopt national building standards and in- 
sist that they be applied at least to all fed- 
erally aided construction. The Govern- 
ment might also try providing more 
incentives for private enterprise to re- 
habilitate slum housing. Faster tax write- 
offs and other income tax breaks are 
obvious possibilities. 
> Local governments should reform the 
lax administration of property assess- 
ment and revise their real estate tax 
laws in order to tax buildings lightly if 
at all and land heavily—instead of vice 
versa. That would significantly alter the 
whole economics of property ownership. 
Speculators would have to develop their 
land or sell out; it would be too costly 
merely to hold on to property and make 
no improvements, while waiting for 
prices to rise. Landlords would no long- 
er have reason to neglect the upkeep 
of old apartments, except where rent 
controls persist. A recent study in Mil- 
waukee shows that such changes should 
force cities to build up instead of out, 
end the need for urban renewal sub- 
sidies, and very likely depress the price 
of acreage on the suburban fringes. 
> Local authorities should accept some 
new forms of government, or at least 
governmental cooperation, in order to 
put an end to the zoning and planning 
warfare by which suburbs fight to re- 
main enclaves for the well-to-do. As 
Alcoa Chairman Fritz Close said last 
week in San Francisco: “Enabling the 
poor to find housing in the suburbs, 
where the jobs are, is probably the big- 
gest single step this country could take 
toward solving its social problems.” 

Few if any of the fundamental re- 
forms are likely to occur unless the pub- 
lic really demands them. The status 
quo is defended by many powerful forces 
—some unions, bureaucrats, local-gov- 
ernment officials, even by elements of 
the fragmented housing industry itself. 
Until now, the existing scheme of things 
has been supported by public ignorance 
and apathy. Yet millions of people are 
being victimized—the mobile executive 
who cannot afford a comfortable house, 
the city resident in the greatly over- 
priced apartment, the slum dweller who 
has a tough time finding any housing 
that qualifies as decent. The lives of 
these people are indeed being shaped 
by the buildings in which they live, 
and they are impatient for change. 
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Columbia Gas System has designed tackle the nation’s garbage problem 
a “fume eater” which superheats and —five pounds per person per day, and 
consumes industrial fumes before growing. We think we can lick that 
they go up the stack to pollute the air. problem, too, with versatile natural 
It is one of the biggest research gas! These anti-pollution devices 
advances yet in the campaign for a are among 100 up-ahead projects at 
cleaner environment in all our cities. Columbia Research. How far ahead? 
Now we are working on the pollutants that They’re breathing easier in several American 
spoil our rivers and streams. Next, we will cities right now...thanks to the “fume eater.” 
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Giving TIME for Christmas 
is a fifty-two week job. 


A Christmas gift of TIME comes in And it doesn’t cost a cent more to send 
fifty-two installments. Each week one _ TIME to friends outside of the U.S. 
arrives bringing a pleasing blend of We even mail a special card to 
information and entertainment—a announce each subscription. And, as 
year-long echo of your best wishes. an added convenience, you may pay 

TIME gift subscriptions areaseasy _for your gift after January Ist. 
to give as they are pleasant to receive. TIME makes the perfect gift for 


The cost is low, just $8.50 for a year. everybody—except perhaps the guy 
(A fine saving on the regular $12 rate.) who has to keep delivering it. 





CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 
The Doily and the Dumpling 


Whimsy is asthenic fantasy, a frag- 
ile, elusive quality difficult to render 
but easy to shatter into sentimentality 
It is a commodity perhaps best left to 
books and greeting cards. Enlarged and 
expanded to fill a screen, it can be- 
come an overbearing thing, as two new 
movies pointedly prove. 

The Madwoman of Chaillot is a se- 
verely carthbound version of Jean Gi- 
raudoux’s airborne allegory of individual 
virtue and corporate evil in postwar 
France. It has been slicked up with 


HEPBURN AS “MADWOMAN 


she wins the aid of some colorful com 
panions—a ragpicker (Danny Kaye), a 
waitress (Nanette Newman) and a young 
student activist (Richard Chamberlain). 
In the end, she overcomes, imprisoning 
the villains in the Parisian sewer sys- 
tem and striking a blow for liberty 
Prominent among the innumerable 
faults of this lumpish production ts some 
of the most embarrassing acting of the 
year. Pleasence and, surprisingly, Bryn- 
ner are both amusing, but Danny Kaye 
performs as if he were addressing a fund- 
raising rally for UNICEF. As for Kath- 
arine Hepburn, she has long since 
shrouded herself in her mannerisms. If 





MINNELLI & BURTON IN “CUCKOO 


Liberty in the sewer and communication by sign language. 


sumptuous production and a_ heavy- 
weight cast. Yet for all its weight, it 
has no more strength than a doily cut 
from Kleenex 

The madwoman (Katharine Hepburn) 
is a spinster who believes in young 
love, freedom and graciously decadent 
living. She feeds all the cats in her 
Paris suburb, writes daily letters to her 
self, lives in a mansion and worries 
equally about her 9-ft. feather boa and 
the loss, many years past, of her only 
lover. She would seem to be easy prey 
for a cartel of international shysters 
(Yul Brynner, Paul Henreid,* Charles 
Boyer, Donald Pleasence and Oscar 
Homolka among them) who have dis- 
covered oil under the old lady's prop- 
erty. But she will not be moved, and 


At 61, Henreid still looks remarkably like 
the same suave gentleman who lit Bette Da 
ched Bo- 


gman yearn after each other in 


vis’ cigarettes in Now Voyager and w 
gart and B 
Casablanca, These days, he spends most of 
his e¢ in back of the camera, directing ep 
isodes of TV programs like Bra 











ken's World 
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anyone parodied her as outrageously as 
she parodies herself, she could easily 
sue for libel 

The heroine of The Sterile Cuckoo 


is a happy litthe dumpling of a colle 





freshman called Pookie, a name that 
holds promises of maudlin disaster. The 
movie fulfills them. Pookie (Liza Min 
nelli) is what used to be called, back in 
the dim and distant fifties, a kook. She 
does swell things like move in with her 
straight-arrow boy friend (Wendell Bur- 
ton) while he is studying for his finals 
puts tape across her mouth 

promised not to talk to him 
municates with him by holding up signs 


cause she’s 


and com- 


College is some bucolic wonderland 
where it is always fall, even in the 
depths of winter, and the students think 
that S.D.S. is some new kind of 3,2 
beer. The Sterile Cuckoo is not only ir- 
relevant to today, it is irrelevant to any 
time at all. Liza Minnelli, who is much 
too obviously the star of this project, 
strains to bring the whole thing off, but 
the task is greater than her talents 
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Sito oneeue 
Chantilly 


in this bottle 
to shake her 
world. 
(And yours.) 





fF Chantilly 
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Perfume, 10z., $25. 
Gift sets from $5 to $25. 
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Button Up Your Overcope 


BARNETT FRUMMER IS AN _ UN- 
BLOOMED FLOWER by Calvin Trillin. 98 
pages. Viking. $4.50. 


Consider Barnett Frummer. He is a 
radical for love's sake who finds him- 
self stuck to the hot asphalt pavement 
after going limp while protesting hous- 
ing discrimination. He is the hapless 
yearner for un-chic Rosalie Mondle, who 
might one day paint “Get Out of Viet- 
nam” across his chest. He is the grop- 
ing incipient gourmet (trying to out- 
cook his friends) who dreams that he 
is accused of eating Fritos. He is the 
poor chap who cannot get invited to 
those with-it parties Rosalie attends, 
“where whites gathered to be castigated 
by some prominent Negro.” Says Bar- 
nett: “I can’t understand it. I don’t like 
to blow my own horn, but I do think 
I'm as guilty as anybody.” As the anti- 
anti-anti-hero of Calvin Trillin’s col- 
lection of short, softly hilarious, ep- 
isodic New Yorkerish misadventures, 
Barnett jousts for Rosalie’s attention in 
the culture jungle of the great city, rais- 
ing a series of rumpled expectations all 
doomed to failure. 

Can Barnett destroy a protest move- 
ment by leading a “float-in” in front of 
a Liberian freighter carrying grain for 
Royalists in Yemen? Impossible. Will 
Barnett make a mockery of the Camp 
aesthetic and win the ice-cold heart of 
Rosalie by memorizing all the shows of 
the Ted Mack Original Amateur Hour? 
Improbable. Might Barnett expiate 400 
years of white guilt by joining “a group 
of young white businessmen who had 
gathered together to back a Negro 
clothes designer and a Harlem dress 
store in a new line of maternity clothes 
called ‘Mother Jumpers’?” Unconscion- 
able. Could Barnett win Rosalie’s at- 
tention by mastering “overcope,” the 
technique of avoiding the frustrations 
of the big city by combining gall and 
guile? Indubitably not. 

Ages from now, cultivated men will 
no doubt read Trillin to know the tongue 
and cheek of coffeehouse New York, 
much as we read Addison and Steele 
to know the preoccupations of coffee- 
house London, Meanwhile, on Barnett, 
on! Overcope and Frummer us to death. 


A Concert of Empires 


POWER by Adolf A. Berle. 603 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & World. $10 


Adolf Berle's scrutiny of power began 
well before minority demands for Black 
Power, student power, etc., gave the sub- 
ject its present topicality. A veteran in- 
tellectual, with special credentials in law 
and economics, he has been in and out of 
government service for more than a third 
of this violent century. As everything 
from ambassador to special consultant 
and Assistant Secretary of State, he 
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MACHIAVELLI 
Challenged by chaos. 


watched how power was actually used in 
a variety of crises from the 1933 bank 
holiday to the Cuban missile showdown. 
Despite the old American distrust of all 
power, he believes that our current social 
ills are eliciting new assertions of power, 
and that its nature should therefore be 
better understood. His own attack on it is 
as systematic and undaunted as any book 
since Machiavelli's The Prince. 

Unlike The Prince, Berle’s is no how- 
to-do-it book for power wielders. It is 
an attempt to describe the sources and 
limits of power in four of its chief man- 
ifestations: economic, political, judicial 
and international. (Pure military power 
is scanted as mere brute “force.”’) Berle 
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ADOLF BERLE 
Reason has rights. 


opens and closes with visits to Zeus, 
“god of power,” who first used it to over- 
throw his father Cronus and control 
the Titans, those symbols of chaos 
—which Berle assumes is the one thing 
power can’t abide. The plot thickens as 
Zeus gives birth to the world’s first in- 
tellectual, Pallas Athena, who says of 
her father, “I never thought he had 
any brains,” and then proceeds to fill 
that lack by showing him to what in- 
telligent uses power can be put. Zeus 
also symbolically sires Apollo, the first 
creative artist, because “power has al- 
ways sought the assistance of the arts” 
to answer the perennial question of how 
men should live. But power's prime func- 
tion is to impose order on chaos. 

Mythology thus provocatively serves 
as the source of the first of Berle’s five 
rules of power: that order is always chal- 
lenged by disorder. The second rule is 
that power is exercised only by indi- 
viduals, not groups. Third and fourth: 
power always carries with it a “system 
of ideas,” and always employs insti- 
tutions to do its work. Lastly, says Berle, 
power always acts in a “field of re- 
sponsibility” requiring a constant di- 
alogue between the rulers and the ruled, 
An early example was Job’s chat with 
God, which forced Omnipotence to ac- 
knowledge that reason has certain rights. 

Test Against Experience. Berle tests 
his five laws mainly against American ex- 
perience, The institutions through which 
power works, he observes, have a tran- 
sient life of their own—like the French 
bureaucracy, which America’s adminis- 
trative system more and more resembles. 
Yet institutions are less significant, ulti- 
mately, than the system of agreed-upon 
ideas to which the power wielders must 
appeal. Growing doubt about the philo- 
sophical consensus behind American de- 
mocracy, says Berle, is “the fundamental 
problem in America today.” 

According to Berle, the developing sci- 
ence of economics has helved to sub- 
ordinate economic to political power 
and has pretty well tamed the gods of 
the formerly chaotic marketplace. This 
power shift has left loose ends. Labor's 
coercive power to strike, for example, 
is no longer directed against private man- 
agement but against the public; it is 
not always used legitimately or even le- 
gally, as in the New York transit strike 
of 1966. An extended dialogue (e.g., 
about compulsory arbitration) is re- 
quired to reach a clearer idea system 
about the limits on economic power. 

Still more dialogue is needed, ac- 
cording to Berle, around another center 
of power, the Supreme Court. Berle 
calls the modern court “a revolutionary 
committee” that has reached “a power 
position senior to both the executive 
and legislative branches.” He considers 
the Warren court's assumption of leg- 
islative responsibility both inevitable 
and desirable—in his terms, its school- 
desegregation and reapportionment de- 
cisions filled “fragments of chaos.” He 
foresees, however, that the court's in- 
creasing use of the 14th Amendment, es- 
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We found a system 
that makes Bekins men 
extra careful: 


FEAR. 


F.E.A.R. (Free Expression of Appreciation or 
Revenge) gives you the power to put a moving 
man in his place. 


After the move, we send you a F.E.AR. card, 
asking you to write down just what you think of us. 
(No other mover gives each customer this chance.) 
The F.E.A.R. cards come back directly to Bekins 
management, and if there’s a problem or a com- 
pliment we know just who's responsible. 





With a system like this, you can see why a 
Bekins moving man (or anyone else in the com- 
jok-tehip BM -r-(e(-) al Colo) (-1-1 -W-Velo Un a el-1aiZolt More) Ce Mee) 
Co stleeMb Ml al-Melel-sohe 

So if you want your furniture fondled, if you 
want an accurate estimate, and if you want the 
moving man to show up on time, give usa call. A 
Bekins man has nothing to fear but F.E.A.R. itself. 
werre in THe ve.cow paces. BERINS...THE PROFESSIONALS 
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A director of clinical medicine at a major 
pharmaceutical company makes decisions 
that can be important to you and your fam- 
ily. And he wonders what you would do if 
you were making the decisions. 


“Ifa drug could 


restore your health 
would you accept 
the risk of side 
effects’?” 


On occasion, I’ve read in newspapers and 
popular magazines about side effects of drugs. 
They imply that they are there because of 
something I or the people I work with have done, 
Or have not done. The truth is that every potent 
drug can cause side effects. If it didn’t have any 
at all, it couldn’t possibly do any good. The 
question is one of benefits versus potential risks. 

Twenty-five years ago we didn’t hear much 
about the adverse effects of drugs, but we didn’t 
have many effective ones at that time. With the 
advent of more potent and useful products, 
undesirable side effects sometimes become a 
problem. This will be true in the future,too. 
New cancer agents, antibiotics and drugs for 
hypertension, for example, will probably be even 
more potent. Many anti-cancer agents owe their 
activity to their effect on cells. Which means a 
balance must be drawn between the good work 
done by a drug and its unwanted effects. 

Physicians often can affect this balance by 
adjusting the dosage, or by selecting a different 
form of an existing drug product potent enough 
to do the job. But that doesn’t stop us from 
looking for improvements. Perhaps what we are 
learning about modifying molecular structures 
will help us to control side effects. We've already 
had some success. We expect to have more. 

In the meantime, the physician needs the widest 
possible latitude in the choice of therapeutic 
agents to treat his patients. The pharmaceutical 
industry will continue to provide him with useful 
data—reliable and current information on 
favorable and adverse effects of drug products. 
Guided by this type of full disclosure, the most 
logical decision can then be made on whether 
the benefits outweigh the risks. 


Another point of view... 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 





| pecially its “equal protection of the laws” 
| doctrine, can be logically extended from 


schools and voting to such new areas 


| as the granting of private credit and pen- 





sion rights and even to a system of guar- 
anteed income by judicial decree. Ju- 
dicial power, Berle feels, has not been 
adequately “institutionalized.” It is now 
subject to no appeal “other than agi- 
tation or, at worst, mobs in the streets.” 
One of Berle’s proposals for institu- 
tionalizing the court's self-appointed 
mandate is a council of advisers and a 
congressional committee to suggest laws 
ensuring constitutional rights. The ob- 
ject is to confront and deal with polit- 
ical questions “before, rather than after, 
the Supreme Court enters the arena.” 
Berle feels that the recurrent threat 
of chaos is most pressing in foreign af- 
fairs. Pure nationalism, as bequeathed 
to the modern world by Machiavelli, 
he sees as the dominant focus of in- 
ternational power still. But its influence 
is complicated by such things as Com- 
munist messianism (waning), and such il- 
lusions of order as can be generated by 
the United Nations. Berle believes pow- 
er’s next institutional forum, interna- 
tionally, is not likely to be a single 
world empire but a concert of empires. 
All of which at least will have a good 


| chance of avoiding nuclear war (the 
| “least immediate” of Berle’s fears). A 
| good empire, by Berle’s definition, is sim- 


ply a superpower whose neighbors and 
client states can be free as long as they 
do not threaten the superpower’s safe- 
ty, as Cuba threatened America’s in 
1962. Empires are built on fear, not 
greed; and if their fears are minimized, 
Berle asserts, their economic influence 
will fade into the larger reality of an au- 
tonomous world market system. 

Berle has no faith in automatic human 
evolution for the better, His chief bias is 
an old New Deal planner’s intolerance of 
chaos—which may not prove as intoler- 
able as he thinks. His analysis of power 
is a great deal more congenial to the 
American) mind than Machiavelli’s, 
which separated power from ethics. In 
outlining a basis for the post-modern 
world, Berle makes clear that power suc- 
ceeds only with the help of philosophers, 
whose task is to cause man to agree on 
ideas of good and evil. 


Clay and Fire 


THE WITCHES by Francoise Mallet-Jor- 
is. 391 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


To a remarkable degree, these three 


| short novels about witchcraft in 16th 





and 17th century France seem to have 
been observed and recorded, rather than 
written. The characters are not propelled 
here and there by the author; their move- 
ments are their own. This is true of all 
good fiction, of course. Stories and nov- 
els are not clockwork but life systems, 
given energy by the author's inner eye. 
Yet Francoise Mallet-Joris’s observa- 
tion is unusually wary and intense, per- 
haps because her creatures move in a 
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_ Awinter tire that thinks 
it's a snow plow. 






Atlas Weatherg 


The Atlas Weathergard tire clears annoying whine as from ordinary snow much better traction and surer control. 
its own road as it bites in and plows tires. Since up to 80% of winter driving Get the best all-around tire for winter 
through the snow. Thanks to its deep and is on snow-free roads, you'll find our driving. The rugged Atlas Weathergard. 
unique tread design. And, for safer quiet-running Atlas Weathergard will let See it today at your Atlas dealer. 
stopping on slick wet roads, it wipes the you hear yourself think. 
road surface like a squeegee. For extra safety, your Atlas 

Atlas Weathergard runs quiet, too. Weathergard can also be studded. On AT LAS 
On dry roads, you don't get as much packed snow and ice, it will give you 


WEATHERGARD 


Atlas products are sold at over 
50,000 leading service stations. 
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WITCHES (16TH CENTURY) 
The smell of evil. 


society held rigid by theology where di- 
abolism is as real as rock—a milieu not 
merely strange but very nearly incom- 
prehensible to a mind formed in the 
20th century. A modern student can 
read the documents—the witch-burners 
were articulate enough—but statistics 
and dry records are unlikely to convey 
to him any idea of the atmosphere that 
hangs for days, according to the au- 
thor, in a town square after a witch 
has been burned. Is the smell, for in- 
stance, reassuring, since it signifies that 
evil has been expunged? Or is it un- 
settling, because it calls to mind a dread- 
ful spectacle too heartily enjoyed? Such 
questions elude the historian. 

Novelist Mallet-Joris, however, seems 
imaginatively sure of the answers. She 
is a Belgian educated at Bryn Mawr. It 
is not frivolous to say that she learned 
the feel of the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries by writing these novels, and 
that she wrote them in order to learn. Or- 
dinary historical research, the reading 
of the documents, was only a_begin- 
ning; the more important part of her 
learning, it is clear, came as her char- 
acters took form and motion. What 
clay and what fire make a witch? Write 
a novel, watch, and find out. The meth- 
od works if the author has a genius for 
empathy and historic imagination, 

The three witches are historical fig- 
ures: Anne de Chantraine, a peddler's 
moony daughter, is burned at 17 in 
Liége; Charles Poirot, a physician who 
falls in love with a monstrously pious 
lady invalid and is burned after she re- 


treats from him into hysteria and 
screams that he has possessed her: 
Jeanne Harvilliers, a gypsy’s grand- 


daughter filled with loathing for the lead- 
souled villagers who come to her for 
love charms and poisons. The book's 
flat prose is curiously eloquent. “She 
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was on the side of the executioners,” 
the account says of a young girl, “as chil- 
dren always are.” The author knows 
what the town square of Liége smelled 
like; she can read the minds of judges 
three centuries dead. Witchcraft lives, 
and so does the novel. 


| Am Curious (Irving) 


THE SEVEN MINUTES by Irving Wal- 
lace. 607 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.50. 


As a rule, the effect of Irving Wallace's 
books is indirectly proportional to his 
reader's lack of information and sophis- 
tication. The Seven Minutes, a turgid, 
untitillating novel about an obscenity tri- 
al, is no exception, It is a book for people 
who don’t Know much about pornogra- 
phy but who know what they like. 

The basic situation pits a politically 
ambitious but honest California district 
attorney against an idealistic, pipe-smok- 
ing lawyer who is defending a book- 
seller accused of selling obscene mat- 
ter. The matter in question is The Seven 
Minutes, a novel that records the 
thoughts of a woman while she is en- 
joying intercourse. “Filth!” cry the D.A., 
the church and civilian smut-busters. 
“Art,” intones the defense and assorted 
experts. “Shame,” says the reader who 
recognizes that Wallace fails to show 
an awareness of the 1966 Supreme 
Court ruling on Fanny Hill. The de- 
cision stated that a book offending com- 
munity standards could be proscribed 
only if it was found to be “utterly with- 
out redeeming social value.” Had Wal- 
lace let this fact into his fabrication, 
the case of The Seven Minutes would 
have lost nearly all the artificial rel- 
evance the author so strenuously 
pumped into it. Instead he is content to 
conclude with incontestable banalities 
—among them the assertion that books 
are vital to civilization and honest men 
can have disagreements about them. 


A Terrible Nudity 


A SEA CHANGE by J. R. Salamanca. 
501 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


“Marriage is a desperate thing,” wrote 
the 17th century English jurist John Sel- 
den. Three centuries later, after 13 years 
of seeming marital bliss, the two main 
characters in J. R. Salamanca’s superb 
new novel suddenly discover what com- 
plex anguish Selden had in mind. 

On the surface, Michael and Margaret 
Pritchard are a rather ordinary childless 
couple. He is a shy, fairly dull curator 
of manuscripts at the Library of Con- 
gress, apparently content with an or- 
derly retreat from life among the works 
of long dead poets. She is a good-look- 
ing, sensitive, sometimes witty middle- 
aged woman with a crippled hand from 
a childhood bout with polio. She feels 
his passion has waned, and wants more 
excitement in her life. He feels caged 
by the demands of her love. That worm 
in the bud eats at their inner emotional 
lives. Their affectionate love slowly 
evolves from gentle innocence and ide- 





alism toward self-knowledge and final 
corruption. 

Salamanca, 45, teaches English at 
the University of Maryland, He ex- 
plored the theme of troubled love under 
widely different and far more dramatic 
circumstances in his first two novels, 
The Lost Country and Lilith. Just be- 
cause the Pritchards are so ordinary, 
the corruption wrought by self-knowl- 
edge in A Sea Change is more ironic 
and profound. In an attempt to pro- 
voke a return to the freshness of their 
early love, the Pritchards torment each 
other in various subtle as well as in- 
sidious ways—until nothing is left of 
their marriage. 

Part of their courtship was spent 
aboard a yacht on Chesapeake Bay, so 
the Pritchards decide to recapture the es- 
sence of their romance by taking a three- 
month vacation on Cap Ferrat on the 
French Mediterranean. There, surround- 
ed by a group of sybaritic international 
degenerates, Michael has an intense sex- 
ual bout with an English actress and, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, hires an Italian 
gigolo to teach Margaret French and 
other things. What they both learn is 
what destroys them. 

Margaret writes in a letter: “What is 
it that we've injured or violated in each 
other? Have we found out things about 
each other that even the other doesn't 
know, or want to know, or to have 
known? Or are we full of fear and trem- 
bling before the final, entire, terrible nu- 
dity that real marriage requires of us?” 

Although the marriage ends with Mar- 
garet’s disappearance from Cap Ferrat, 
it lives on in Michael's mind, recounted 
and reflected upon there in a sometimes 
ironic, sometimes bitter, often tender 
and usually elegiac tone. By using the 
erudite Michael as his narrator, J. R. Sa- 
lamanca succeeds in finding an appro- 
priate vehicle for his insights and his 
fluid poetic prose. Few writers have 
shown so perceptively that love and mar- 
riage are not as simply connected as 
the horse and carriage. 
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SALAMANCA 
Without horse and carriage. 
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Maybe if you spent less on the glass 
_ you could afford a $10 scotch 
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